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fates. 
ON THE MODERN USE OF THE WORD “ ART.” 
Within the memory of the present generation 
the popular use of the word art has greatly in- 
creased, while its popular signification has been 
much modified. It is indeed not uncommon to 


| on algebra. 


meet with fairly well-informed men who would | 


deny its appropriateness when they hear it ap- 
plied to certain pursuits and studies which from 
time immemorial have been classed among the 
arts. I venture to ask for space in “ N. & Q.” for 
some few remarks on this subject, in the hope 
that they may elicit replies and suggestions from 
your readers. 

The Latin word ars, genitive artis, whence art 
is derived, signified with the Romans acquired 
skill, whether mental or manual. Hence art, 
according to Roman notions, was both theoretical 
and practical, and the arts either liberal or il- 
liberal. A master of the liberal arts—artes liberales 
or ingenue—was termed artifer, while one who 
laboured with his hands at the illiberal arts—artes 
sordide—was termed opifex. This distinction re- 


mains in our own language, as artist and artisan, 


or artist and craftsman. 

Among the various arts, liberal and illiberal, 
named by Roman authors, we meet with ars 
medica, rhetorica, grammatica, musica, mechanica, 
mathematica, gymnastica, imperatoria, manuaria, 


In the Middle Ages, seven liberal arts were 
studied, divided into the 7rivium, which com- 
prised grammar, logic and rhetoric, and the Quad- 
rivium, which comprised music, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and astronomy. The university degree of 
magister artium implied a command of ‘these 
liberal arts. They are constantly referred ‘to in 
early writers, e. g., Dialogus in defensionem septem 


| Artium liberalium, by Th. Gresmond, 1497. 


The term “ art ” was widely used in the classical 
sense by early writers; thus the Ars Magna of 
Jerome Cardan, published in 1545, is a treatise 
Erasmus published in 1526 a trans- 
lation of Galen’s Exrhortatio ad bonas Artes pre- 
sertim Medicinam. So also we meet with Syntazxis 
Artis Mirabilis, 1581, De Arte Occulta, 1612, Of 
Certayne Sinistral and Divelish Artes, 1561. 

Many of the arts above named would at the 
present day be rather termed sciences. The dis- 
tinction between art and science is well expressed 
Sciences : — 

“The object of art is work, the solution of some pro- 
blem, the production of some visible result. The object 
of science is knowledge. Hence in art, though know- 
ledge is useful, it is useful as a means to anend. But in 
science it is itself the end.,”’ 

Archbishop Whately, in the introduction to his 
Elements of Logic, says :— 

“It to be remembered, that as a science is con- 
versant about speculative knowledge only, and art is the 
application of knowledge to practice, hence logic (as well 
as any other system of knowledge) becomes, when applied 
to practice, an art; while confined to the theory of reason- 
ing, it is strictly a science.” 


is 


The terms “fine arts,” “ polite arts” appear 
to have come into vogue about the middle of the 
last century. In the opening address of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to the Royal Academy on January 2, 
1769, he says: “An academy in which the 
polite arts may be regularly cultivated is at last 
opened among us by royal munificence.” 

From this date onwards numerous works on the 
fine arts appeared ; thus—in 1782 Valentine Green 
published — 

“ A Review of the Polite Arts in Franc 
their Establishment under Louis XIV. « 
their present State in England.” 

Thomas Robertson’s “Inquiry into the Fine Arts.” 
1785, 

Sealey’s “ Concise Analysis 
Fine Arts, and the Sciences.” 

Bromley’s well-known “ History of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture.” 


at the Time of 
yopared with 


of the Belles Lettres, the 
1788, 
the Fine 


1798. 


Arts, 


As compared with these, let us take two works 
issued respectively in 1765 and 1767 :— 


Harris, Jas. (Author of Hermes), “ Three Treatises. 


| 1, Art; 2. Music, Painting, Poetry ; 3. Happiness.” 


Duff, Rev. W., “ An Essay on Original Genius and 
its various Modes of Exertion in Philosophy and the 
Fine Arts, particularly in Poetry.” 
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Here the limitation of the terms “ art” and 
“fine art” is not so definite as in the other 
works issued after 1769. 

Hazlitt, in the article “ Arts,” contributed by 
him to the Encyclopedia Britannica early in the 
present century, says: — 

“The term fine arts may be viewed as embracing all 
those arts in which the powers of imitation or invention 
are exerted, chiefly with a view to the production of 
pleasure by the immediate impression which they make 
on the mind. But the phrase has of late, we think, been 
restricted to a narrower and more technical signification, 
namely to painting, sculpture, engraving and architec- 
ture, which appeal to the eye as the medium of pleasure, 
and by way of eminence to the first two of these arts.” 

May it not be assumed that the restriction 
which Hazlitt notices was due to the influence of 
the Royal Academy of Arts? In the present day 
the prevalence of Art Exhibitions, Art Schools, 
Art Museums, et hoc genus omne, has familiarised 
the public ear with the word used in this restricted 
sense, and has at the same time led the unin- 
structed and the unreflecting to suppose that art is 
something apart not only from the artisan or the 
artificer, but also from the master of arts *, and 
that it should be confined solely to the artist and 
his works, A. C. K. 


LETTER OF JAMES EARL OF GLENCAIRN TO 
JAMES VI., MARCH 4, 1607, 


The original letter is amongst the valuable 
papers belonging to the Faculty of Advocates, 
which had been purchased from the representa- 
tives of Sir James Balfour, the Lord Lyon, to- 
wards the end of the century before last. It refers 
to the existing feud between the noble families of 
Cunningham and Montgomery, which, like the 


Corsican “ Vendetta,” had subsisted for a long | 


period. 

These two families, after the fashion of the 
Capulets and Montagues, being bitter enemies, 
took occasion to injure each other when a fitting 
occasion occurred. At 


hames of Robertland, Corsehill, and others of the 


name of Montgomery (for the later earls are Se- 
tons). His lordship was riding from his own 
house upon April 15, 1586, when he was basely 
assassinated by these unscrupulous dependents of 
the house of Glencairn. 





* “ It is for the first time, I believe, in the annals of 
your university that the fine arts will have received that 
consideration which I believe to be their due—a con- 
sideration which may, I hope, in time remove the re- 
proach that our leading universities confer degrees as 
masters of arts upon students from whose course of 
study almost all reference to the fine arts has been, as it 
were, sedulously expunged.”—Sir Digby Wyatt's Lec- 
tures on Fine Art, delivered at Cambridge. 


| 


Years elapsed, occasioned by the troublous 
times which followed the accession of James VI, 
to the Scotish diadem. So that it was not until 
James had been quietly .placed on the English 
throne that he ventured to interfere between the 
two powerful families. Whatever may have been 
the monarch’s demerits, and they were not a few, 
he never omitted any opportunity which presented 
itself of mitigating the mischiefs his original un- 
certain tenure of power had produced. His ma- 
jesty, through his privy council, and especially 
with the aid of his great favourite the Earl of 
Dunbar, contrived to patch up matters between 
the rival noblemen; and it is to this settlement 
that the present letter— remarkable for the odd- 
ness of the spelling, as well as its singular phrase- 
ology—refers. 

The earldom of Glencairn was originally s 
creation of James III.—a ruler who has met with 
little justice from the chroniclers of his time. He 
was an accomplished man, fond of architecture, 
delighting in music, and a patron of the fine arts, 
Hence his semi-barbarous nobles first despised 
and then rebelled against him. He was, after his 
defeat at what is called the Battle of Sauchie 
Burn, assassinated in the village of Sauchie by 
some unknown person. The house was in ex- 
istence some years since. The honours conferred 
by him on his adherents were rescinded. Amongst 


| these was the earldom of Glencairn, which was 


last matters came to a 
*-* . . ' 
crisis by the murder committed by the Cuning- | 


subsequently revived in the person of Cuthbert 
Lord Kilmaurs, his grandson. 


“ PLEISSE YowR MOIST SACREID MArestie, According 
to yowr Maiesteis command, I submittitt the partecular 
bluidis and contrawerseis standing betwix the name of 
Mongowmerej, me, and my name* to seike freindis as 
was schosin befoir yowr Maiesteis consaill and the day 
appoyntitt be the consaill, to conwene befvir thame to 
exceptt the samen, qhilke day we haif all keipitt, and 
the Jugis exceptitt, and ower clames on ather syid was 
gifin in: then restitt the commoneris to agre on the 
owerisman, quhilke thay wald nocht do, and swa it is 
cummen in yowr Maiesteis handis, quhairof 1 am maist 
glayd, ewer expecting yowr Maiesteis moist gratiowse 
fawour to me and myne, quha hes and sali ewer carie 
maist serwyabill hartis as we salbe commanditt. Gif 
thair sall cumme any reportis of me to yowr Majestie, I 


clan, upon Hugh fourth Earl of Eglinton, of the | °™ sertane, according to yowr Maiesteis wuntitt and 


moist gratiowse custowme, I wilbe callitt to my awir 
accont. I dowt nocht bott yowr moist Sacreid Maiestie 
will swa settill thatt turne, as heirefter thay be na 
cawisse of gruge on ather syd, and that ewerilke ane of 
ws may joisse ower awin kyndlie rowmes and poses- 
siownis in all tymes cummeing. This erectiowne of the 
Abessej of Kilwyneing, quhilke my lord of Eglingtowne 
menis to suite att yowr Maiestie, will nocht faill to in- 
tertenej the seid of trubill amangis ws, for we wilbe all 
enterest thairby, and I protest befoir yowr Maiestie, I 
haid rather loisse my lyf or ony occatiowne war gifin be 
me to breke that wnitej quhilke yowr Maiestej will com- 
mand, I man crawe yowr Maiesteis humbill pardowne 
for this my fascheowse lettir and ewill wrytt. NM moist 
humbill serwice presentitt to yowr moist Sacreid Maiestie. 





* See Balfour's Annals, ii. 16. 
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I pray the Lord to gif your Maiestie gud hailthe, lang 
lyf, with ane prosseperowse ryng, in the feir of the Lord, 
swa I rest, 
Your Maiesteis maist humbill and 
obedyent subiectt, ewer redej to be com- 
manditt with all humbill serwice, 


GLENCAIRNE, 
“ Edinburgh, the fourtt 
of Merche, 1607. 
“To his moist Sacred Majesty.” 
J. M. 





STAFFORDSHIRE AND AMERICAN FOLK LORE 


I send you a collection of folk lore, which I 
found inserted as marginal notes in an edition of 
Aubrey’s works purchased by me from the writer, 
a Staffordshire man, who informed me that they 
were dictated by an aunt of his, a native of 
Smethwick, Staffordshire, who was living in 1855, 
but very aged. Should you think them worthy a 
= in “N, & Q.,” you will oblige by inserting 
them. 


To cure Chin-cough.—Take out the child, and let it 
look at the new moon; lift up its clothes, and rub your 
right hand up and down its stomach, and repeat the 
following lines (iooking steadfastly at the moon, and 
rubbing at the same time) :— 

“ What I see may it increase, 
What I feel may it decrease ; 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” . 

When you have your haircut, be sure to burn the hair 
which is cut off; for if you throw it out of doors, and 
toads take it into their holes, you will have a perpetual 
headache. 


Do not kill frogs; if you do, you will have a sin grow 
on your back.—If you kiil a black beetle, you will cause 
it to thunder, and you will be struck by lightning. 


Another cure for Chin-cough.—Find a briar growing in 
the ground at both ends; pass the child under and over 
it nine times, for three mornings before the sun rises, 
repeating each time — 

“ Under the briar, and over the briar, 
I wish to leave the chin-cough here.” 
The briar must then be cut, and made into a small cross, 
and worn on the child's breast. ‘ 


The devil always puts his cloven foot upon blackberries 
on Michaelmas Day, 29th Sept.; therefore after that day 
none should be gathered during the remainder of the 
year. 

Hops always appear above ground on Old Christmas 

ay.—Cows go down on their knees at 12 o’clock on Old 
Christmas night. 


When you see a rainbow, take two straws, cross them, 
plece them on the ground, and the rainbow will instantly 
disappear, 

A black cat coming accidentally into a house and re- 
Maining there, is considered a sign of good luck. 


The first time you see the new moon, after it has 
enanged, turn your money in your pocket for good luck ; 
or wish for anything, and it will surely happen. To see 
the new moon through the branches of trees, for the first 
time, is considered very unlucky, 


To see one magpie alone is also very unlucky. 





When you hear a dog howl, take off your left shoe and 
spit upon the sole, place it on the ground bottom upwards, 
and your fuot upon the place you spat on ; which will pre- 
serve you from harm, and stop the howling of the dog. 


Gathering Fern-seed.—On Midsummer night at 12 
o'clock go where the fern grows, draw a circle round you, 
inscribe the twelve signs of the Zodiac, place twelve 
pewter plates under the fern one within the other, and 
repeat the following — 


“ In the holy name of Jesus may I be freed 
From every harm, whilst gathering fern seed.” 


After repeating this be sure you speak not, or come out 
of the circle before 1 o'clock; the seed will drop through 
eleven of the plates, but the twelfth will catch it. Let no 
person attempt to gather it, for terrible will be the con- 
sequences of a failure.* 

In the village of Smethwick, Staffordshire, it is cus- 
tomary with boys, promising anything to each other, to 
repeat the following (first making the sign of the cross 
on their throat) :— 

“ Hangy Bangy, cut my throat, 
At 10 o’clock at night ; 
Hang me up, hang me down, 
Hang me all about the town.” 


Believing, if they do not perform according to promise, 
the spirit invoked will certainly appear and cut their 
throats, 

My sister [says the writer of these notes] was cured of 
a wen, by rubbing it with a man’s hand who had hanged 
himself, 

To cure the Mumps.—Lead the person afflicted three 
times round a spring of water before sunrise. The person 
must be blindfolded, 


To cure Warts.—Rub them over with a dead man’s 
hard; or steal a piece of beef, rub them with it, and then 
burn the beef; or rub them with a black snail, and then 
hang the snail on a blackthorn bush; or rub them, night 
and morning, with fasting spittle; or rub them with the 
tail of a tortoiseshell Tom cat in May. 


A dead person's tooth, carried in the pocket, cures the 
tooth-ache. It must be a woman’s tooth for a man, and 
vice versa for a woman, 


During a fit of the ague, pass your urine into a bottle; 
cork it up, take it to a river or pool, turn your back to the 
water, and throw the bottle over your head into the 
water, exclaiming: “ Ague, ague, thou hast tormented 
me, and now I'll drown thee!” Walk away without 
looking behind you, and the ague is cured. 


A small bone out of a sheep’s head, carried in the 
pocket, cures the tooth-ache: it must be taken from the 
right side for a man, and the left for a woman, 


To stop bleeding at the nose, put a white stone or a key 
down the back, 


itchcraft.—Go to a mountain-ash before the sun 
rises, and cut therefrom three twigs; be careful they do 
not touch the ground ; take them home, and make three 
small crosses of them ; tie with white worsted, and place 
one over the door, one under the door, and one in the 
bosom of the person bewitched. 


* In Marvell’s poem of Daphnis and Chloe (verse 21), 
we read — 
ci». “ Or the witch that midnight wakes, 
; For the fern, whose magic weed 
In one moment casts the seed, 
And invisible him makes.” 
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Awertoan Fotx Lors.—In Pennsylvania, U.S. 
America, it is believed that, if you do not kill 
the first black snake you see, you will have bad 
luck the remainder of the year. 


In Virginia it is believed that, if you kill a | D 4 
| proportion to 360, the great circle, as 2 is to 3; 


black snake and hang it on a Persimmon tree 
(Divipyros Virginica), it causes it to rain. 

I copy the following from a Davenport (Iowa) 
paper. The writer says: — 

“ Chatting with an aged lady, we noticed the wonder- 
ful preservation and beauty of her teeth, and could not 
refrain from mentioning it. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘I never had 
a toothache or lost a tooth, because I bit the snake.’ On 
inquiry she stated that, when children at home, their 
father had made them bite a rattlesnake, he holding the 
reptile by the head and tail; each child bit along the 
entire length of the backbone, not violently, but just so 
as to indent the skin; and this was considered an infal- 
lible recipe against toothache and decay, and which the 
old lady believes in up to the present hour.” 

Gro. WoRLEY. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S, America, 


TYNWALD HILL, ISLE OF MAN. 

J. Cx. R. in “N. & Q.” (4" 8. vi. 480) gives 
a brief, but interesting, description of this his- 
torical witness, which links the past with the 

resent by the twofold promulgation of laws 
insularly established. J. Cx. R. writes: — 

“The most perfect specimen of this [ =law mount] is 
that in the Isle of Man called Tynwald-hill, situated 
about two miles from Peel, so named from the Norse 
Thing, pronounced ting (from Old Norse Mhinga, to dis- 
course or deliberate upon), and vold, a bank or mound.” 

“ This mound, which is still in use, ‘ consists of four 
circular terraces, or platforms, each successively rising 
above the other, and diminishing in breadth. The breadth 
of the lowest terrace is eight feet; the second six feet; 
the third four feet; and the fourth and last, forming the 
apex, six feet. Each terrace is three feet high; the total 
height of the hill is twelve, and its circumference at the 
base two hundred and forty feet. The ascent is by a 
flight of steps cut on the eastern side from the base to the 
summit.’ ” 

In Cregeen’s Manks Dictionary I find the fol- 
lowing statement : — 

“ CRONK-KEEILLOWN = John’s Church-hill, or the hill 
of John’s Church, called also Tynwald Hill, is situate 
about three miles from Peel, in the parish of German, on 
the main road to Douglas. No doubt but the latter part 
of this word is a corruption of Zan or Yuan (John). 
This is the hill or mount on which the constituted au- 
thorities promulgate all their Statute Laws, in Manks 
and English, to the people.” 

In the quotation by J. Cx. R. the distance from 
Peel is said to be about two miles. By Cregeen 
it is stated to be about ¢/vee miles. In excavating 
for a buried monument, or ruin, an error of a 
mile might prove seriously and vexatiously incon- 
venient. It might also now be well to ascertain 
and record the number of steps, and the circum- 
ference of each terrace. 

My chief object in this communication, how- 


| 3x 2=6, the fourth width. 


ever, is to note that, 12 the height, 4 the number 
of terraces, 3 the height of each ascent, 8, 6, 4,6 
the respective widths of the terraces; 8+4 the 
first and third —6 +6 the second and fourth—are 
all factors of 240, the circumference, which is in 


that as 360 : 240 ::3 :2;—so0 the height 
12 x 2+3=8, the first width; and the height 
9x2 +3=6, the secondSwidth; and the height 
6x2+3=4, the third width; and the height 
That there are four 
ascents, because four units compose the square, 
four weeks the month, four seasons the year, 
four quarters the circle, and four = E.N.W.S. That 
three feet is their equal ascent, because three 
units compose the equilateral triangle, three sides 
=any triangle, three=trinity generally. That 
the product of the triangleeand square, 3 x 4=12, 
the duodecimal number, and the first two digits 
1, 2, which, added to the digits 3,4=10, the 
decimal number; and by simple addition the 
digits (1, 2, 3, 4,) 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, (O), result. That 


| the ascent is by steps on the eastern side, because 


the sun rises in the east; that the height is 12, 
because there are twelve signs in the zodiac, 
twelve divisions of the great circle, twelve months 


| in the year, and that, as the sun in his zenith 


always indicates noon-day or twelve, so the sum- 
mit of the hill is duodecimal or twelve; that 
the sum of the units of the triangle and square, 
3+4=7, the days of the week, and the extraor- 
dinary septiliteral number; that the sides of the 
simplest right-angled triangle are 3, 4, 5 = 12, the 
sum, and = 60, the product—of such general 
application in astronomical, geographical, and 
temporal computations. 

All the preceding and other lessons are con- 
tained and may be read in and learned from the 
construction of Tynwald Hill, when perused by 
any one capable of reading that symbolical Aill 
aright. 

Thus this mount or hill is evidently a very 
symbolical book for the initiated to read, and for 
inquirers to decipher. And as the sun, in run- 
ning his circuit, illuminates the face and rules or 
governs the order of nature, so the promulgation 
of laws, by ascending to the summit of the mount, 
tends to the enlightenment and good government 
of society, which would be otherwise chaotic and 
uncivilised, were it not for the influence of an 
enlightening ruler or an enlightened lawgiver. 

And for further information, I should now like 
some correspondent to state whether the fact of 
Tynwald Hill, and Cronk-Keeillown or John’s 
Church Hill, being interchangeable designations, 
is accidental, intentional, or symbolical. 

J. th ALE. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 
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Lorp Piunkxet?.—Inthe review of Mr. O’Flana- 
gan’s Lives of the Lord Changellors of Ireland in 
the new number of the Quarterly Review, the 
reviewer says in his notice of Lord Plunkett — 

“The most celebrated of his images is that of Time 
with the hour-glass and the scythe, which he employ ed 
to illustrate the effect of the Statute of Limitations.” 


Lord Brougham gives the passage in question 


in the following wi rds — 


| 


| 


“Time with his seythe in his hand is ever mowing | 


down the evidences of titles; wherefore the wisdom of the 
law plants in his other hand an hour-glass, by which 
he metes out the periods of possession that shall supply 
the place of the muniments his scythe has destroyed.” 


Lord Brougham refers to this passage more than 


once, and always with unbounded commendation. | 


It is no doubt very fine and very striking, but it is 


to be regretted that it is pure nonsense ; and it is | 
beyond measure strange that its absurdity should | 


not have been seen by its learned utterer, Lord | 


Plunkett, or by either of its admiring critics, 
Lord Brougham or the Quarterly reviewer. I find 
the matter noticed in the following terms in a 
pamphlet printed for private circulation :— 

“The hour-glass meteing-out the periods of possession 
is not for the purpose of supplying the place of the muni- 
ments which the scythe has destroy ed, but just the con- 
trary—that is, to protect the man in possession against 
muniments which the scythe has failed to destroy.” 


lauded illustration should be rated at its true 
value. While the question is before me, I may 
notice that there is a passage at p. 182 which will 
give some surprise to English lawyers. The re- 
viewer, speaking of Lord Thurlow and Lord 
Clare, says :— 

“Neither the English nor the Irish chancellor pos- 
sessed the required amount of learning or practical know- 
lelge. Most of Thurlow’s decrees were drawn up by 
Hargrave.” 

Lord Eldon, speaking of Lord Thurlow as a 
lawyer, always spoke of him as “that prodigious 
man. } } 


Antiquity or Lapres’ Curenons.—It may be 
intere sting x to some of your lady readers to know 
that there was a Greek author who lived in the 
second century of the Christian era, and that he 
wrote a very learned book upon Dreams, in which 
he incidentally refers to the belles of his day as 
wearing chignons, and adopting the same expedi- 
ents (that are said to be) employed in this day for 
the purpose of increasing their solidity and beauty. 

These are the words ascribed to Artemidorus: 

« If a woman dreams she has long and lovely hair, it 
isa dream significant of good luck, etenim pul hritudinis 
gratia quandoque etiam alienis capillis mulieres utuntur : 
because women, for the sake of ad iding to their attractions, 
make use of other women’s hair.’ 

I have not a copy of Artemidorus, nor could I 
Procure one in this bookless French ville, and so 


cannot verify the accuracy of the quotation; but 
I give it as ‘I find it in a modern German author, 
De Pfaffe, who, at the same time, notifies his 
abhorrence of chignons in these terms :— 

“And so, it seems, this abominable practice was in 
fashion amongst the ancients! Diese abscheuliche Sitte 
scheint also schon in Alterthume gewesen zu sein!” 

The chignon of the second century, it must be 
admitted, was not so monstrous as the pyramidical 
head- dresses of the Roman matrons of the first cen- 
tury, of whom it is said by Juvenal (Sat. vi. 500- 
502), that a lady has her head piled up into so 
many folds and stories in height, that when she 
faces you she looks as tall and stately as a tragedy- 
queen, and when she turns her back she seems to 
be so diminutive as to be somebody else ! 

“Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
/Edificat caput : Andromachen & fronte videbis, 
Post minor est: credas aliam.” 

W. B. Mac Cane. 

Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cotes du Nord, France. 


CorncrpENcE oF THovent.—Dr. Johnson has 
said that “no one does anything for the last time 
(knowingly) but with regret.” 

I met recently with this passage in 
Hall's} Holy Observations, xxvii. : 

“Nothing is more absurd than that Epicurean resolu- 
tion, ‘ Let us eat and drink, to-morrow we die ;” as if we 


Bishop 


any ind | were made only for the paunch, and lived that we might 
It appears to me that it is time that this | 


live; yet has there never any natural man found savour 


in that meat which he knew should be his last ; whereas 
they should say : Let us fast and pray, for to-morrow we 
shall die,” &c, 

J.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 
Tue Srraicut GATE anp Narrow Wary.— 
Matthew vii. 14. “Straight is the gate, and narrow is 


the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it. 


Compare with these words of our Blessed Lord 


| some singularly like, uttered by Kebés, upwards 


of four hundred years before : — 

Odbxody kal Oipay Twa wixpay, Kal dddv Twa mpd THs 
Cdpas, fris ob woAd Sxpetra, GAAG mdvu dAlyo wopetoy= 
TAL; . « Airn rolyny éoriv 4 656s, tpn, h &youca 
mpos Thy GAnOwhy wradelay.—Mivag. 

“Do you not see a small gate, and a way up to it but 
little frequented, and on which few travellers appear? 

. . This, said he, is the way which leadeth to true 
discipline.” 

Kebés was a Theban philosopher, and a disciple 
of Socrates, whom he attended in his last mo- 
ments. He wrote three treatises, less known than 
they deserve to be. Of these the most celebrated 
is the ml’NAz, “containing a beautiful and affect- 
ing picture of human life.” He flourished about 
B.c. 410, Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Krxtyre Suprrstitions.—I gather the follow- 
ing from a History of Kintyre, by Peter M‘Intosh 
(Campbeltown, 1870) :— 
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Old John M‘Taggart was a trader between 
Kintyre and Ireland. Wishing to get a fair wind 
to waft his bark across to the emerald isle, he 
applied to an old woman who was said to be able 
to give this. He received from her two strings, 
on each being three knots. He undid the first 
knot, and there blew a fine breeze. On opening 
the second, the breeze became a gale. On nearing 
the Irish shore he loosed the third, and such a 
hurricane arose that some of the houses on shore 
were destroyed. On coming back to Kintyre, he 
was careful to unloose only two knots on the 
remaining string. 

“ On the island of Gigha is a well with some stones in 
it; and itis said that if the stones be taken out of ita 
great storm will arise.” 

D, Macrpmalt. 


Tureap Burrons.—The making of thread but- 
tons, which was once a flourishing trade in Dorset- 
shire, has now almost ceased to be. It occurs to 
me that before it finally departs it may be as well 
to record its nomenclature. The more common 
sorts of buttons were jams, shirts, spranglee, and 
mites. In Mr. Barnes's Glossary, jams (the largest 
size) are noticed, but not the pretty little sprangles 
and mites, which are far too delicate a manufac- 
ture to be superseded without regret. 

C. W. Bryewam. 


Curtovs Eprtaru.—In the last century opera- 
tive surgery does not appear to have been confined 
to the regular surgeons; for in the beautiful little 
church of Stoke Holy Cross, near Norwich, is a 
mural monument to a qergyman who died in 
1719, and is represented; in an inscription (sur- 
rounded by designs of various surgical instru- 
ments) as having been distinguished for his abilities 
in theology, physic, surgery, and lithotomy : — 

“ Memorie Sacrum Thome Havers, clerici, qui Theo- 
logia, Medicina, Chirurgia et Lythotomia, doctus fuit et 
expertus: Erga Deum Pius, Erga Homines justus: pau- 
peribus et wgrotis semper amicus. Obiit 27° die Junii, 
Ae Domini 1719, wtatis sux 60.” 


Iam tempted to give you another very short, 
but very beautiful, epitaph from the same 
church : — 

“ In the womb of this tomb twins in expectation lay, 

To be born in the morn of the Resurrection Day.” 
Cuartes WiitiaMs, F.R.C.P. 
Norwich. 


THe supposed Mintonic Eprrapu. — The 
phrase “calcined into dust” occurring in the 
epitaph in question was deemed barbarous by its 
critics, who even made the phrase an argument 
for its spuriousness. The so-called barbarous ex- 

ression we find, however, is used at least once 
y Locke (Essay on the Human Understanding, 


[he is speaking of memory] the flames of a fever 

in a few days calcine all these images to dust and 

confusion.” I am not aware this passage has been 

noticed before. J.B. 
Glasgow. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: THE WAR AND “ Toe Trgs,” 
“N. & Q.” was, we believe, the first journal 
which showed its recognition of the great value 
of photography and the important results, literary, 
artistic, | social, which might be anticipated 
from it by opening its columns to photographers 
until the science had sufficiently advanced to haye 
a journal of its own. The following interesting 
account of the manner in which the science has 
lately been adopted to relieve some of the social 
exigencies resulting from the dreadful war may, 
therefore, very properly be transferred to its 


| columns from The Times of January 30 :— 


“ How ‘Tue Tres’ was sENT TO Paris.—Attempts 
to establish a ready communication between the be- 
leaguered inhabitants of Paris and their relatives and 
friends beyond the German lines have given rise to many 
contrivances which are not unlikely to make a new 
era in the history both of aeronautics and photography. 
Among them may be mentioned the ingenious device by 
which the matter of two whole pages of The Times has 
been transmitted from London to Paris. This has been 
accomplished by photography. Those pages of the paper 
which contained communications to relatives in Paris 
were photographed with great care by the London Ste- 
reoscopic and Photographic Company on pieces of thin 


| and almost transparent paper, about an inch and a half 


book 11. chap. x. § 5): “ Since we oftentimes find 


in length by an inch in width. On these impressions 
there could be seen by the naked eye only two legible 
words, ‘ The Times,’ and six narrow brown bands repre- 
senting the six columns of printed matter forming a page 
of the newspaper. Under the microscope, however, the 
brown spaces become legible, and every line of the news- 
paper was found to have been distinctly copied and with 
the greatest clearness. The photographs were sent to 
Bordeaux for transmission thence by carrier pigeon to 
Paris. When received there they were magnified, by the 
aid of the magic lantern, to a large size and thrown upon 
ascreen. A staff of clerks immediately transcribed the 
messages, and sent them off to the places indicated by 
the advertisers. The success of this experiment gives 
rise to the hope that the new art of compressing printed 
matter into a small compass will not stop here. Ifa 
page of The Times can be compressed into a space little 
larger than that occupied by a postage stamp, the matter 
of an octavo volume might be made to cover not more 
than two of its own pages, and a library could be re- 
duced to the dimensions of the smallest prayer-book. 
What a relief it would be to the learned persons who fre- 
quent the library of the British Museum, if, instead of 
having to make fatiguing journeys from letter A to letter 
B of the ponderous catalogue of books, they had its many 
hundred volumes reduced to a space a yard square, over 
which a microscope could be hurriedly passed. Such 
suggestions are now occupying the thoughts of photo- 
graphers.” 
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Queries. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—Who is the author of — 


“ Bertrand, or Memoirs of a Northumbrian Nobleman, 


in the Seventeenth Century. Written by Himself.” In 
8 vols, “ London, printed at the Minerva Press for Lane, 
Newman, & Co., Leadenhall Street, 1808.” 

J. Perry. 

Waltham Abbey. 

“ Mary Magdalen’s Tears wip’t off . . . . London: 
Printed for Kobert Pawlett, at the Bible in Chancery 
Lane, near Fleet Street, 1676.” 

The work advocates strongly private confession 
and sacerdvtal absolution. J.T. F. 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 


Meprevat Barns.—In those instances where 
the finials still remain on the gables of the roof, | 
have observed that, instead of being as is usual, 
upright, they are of a bent form. I have never 
observed them of the same form in any other 
medieval building; and this form being, so far as 
Iam aware, confined to barns—and being more- 


over, as I think, singularly ungraceful—I have | 


been led to conjecture that it must have had 
some symbolical meaning. Can any of your 
correspondents offer any explanation of it? A 
representation of a finial such as I refer to will 


| 


British Scrrnep CHariots: Mrs. Mark- 
HAM.—I have just read with great interest Mr. 
Trollope’s graphic summary of Ceesar’s Commen- 
taries in the admirable series of Ancient Classics 


for English Readers, edited by Mr. Collins. It 


contains a note at pp. 79-80 denying that the 
Britons used scythed chariots. This question was 
brought forward in “N, & Q.” in 1860 (2°4 §. 
ix. 225), but was never followed up, though the 
Editor invited special attention to it as an inter- 
esting subject which deserved further investiga- 
tion. Mr. Trollope, I think, does not state the 
case very happily or fairly, and seems to me to 
do scant justice to the excellent writer who is so 
well known under her adopted name of Mrs. 
Markham. He singles out Mrs. Markham and 
Eugene Sue as peculiar people who have mainly 
fostered the popular delusion that the Britons used 
scythed chariots, whereas the matter was never 
questioned (as the Editor of “ N. & Q.” observes) 
until the year 1849, when the Marquis de Lagoy’s 
work appeared—e. g. see the Penny Cyclopedia, 
Lond. 1836, s. v. “ Chariot.” 

As to Mrs. Penrose (“ Mrs. Markham ”), I ven- 
ture to say that her History of England (first 


| published in 1823) is the best history for the 


be found in the Oxford Glossary, 5th ed. plate 66. | 


At Mid Littleton, in Worcestershire, there is a 
barn on which there are four such finials, all bent, 
if I recollect rightly, towards the south. 
RIcHARD. 
LEGEND on Betus.—Can any lover of bells tell 
me where the following legend is? The initial 
cross and intervening stcps are very elegant, and 
the letters highly ornamented. I possess a rub- 
bing of it, but have no memorandum where or 
when it was taken. I am informed ihat the same 
cross and stops are on bells at St. Mary’s Bever- 
ey, and at Stanground, Hunts, This is the 
legend in exrtenso : — 
© Custos : nostrarum : Michael : it : Dur : 
Animarum. 


H. T, Ertacomse, 
Clyst St. George, Devon. 


THE Brrp Cacr Watx.—When I first remem- 
ber the Bird Cage Walk in St. James's Park — 


“In my hot youth, when George the Third was king "— 


it was the drill-ground of the young soldiers | 


belonging to the Foot Guards; and the length of 


the stride or step which they were taught was | 


marked by rows of narrow white stones let into 
the gravel. Is this a common practice, and how 


long is it since they were taken up? How this 
horrid war recalls to mind the distressing scenes 
I have witnessed in the Bird Cage Walk, when 
detachments of the Guards were marched off to 
foreign service ! 


W. J.T. 


| gaged. One has just unhorsed his adversary, and 


| young that ever appeared, and is far superior to 


many works of much higher pretension. It is 
well written, well informed, and marked by sound 
judgment and good sense, and is moreover ex- 
tremely interesting. I know of no history used 
in any of our public schools at all comparable to 
it. It is on a different plan from Miss Yonge’s ex- 
cellent Landmarks, but is equally meritorious. 

Q. Q. 


Denarivs oF Drusvs, Sentor.—I have in my 
cabinet a denarius of Drusus, Sen., struck when 
he had the title of “ Princeps Juventutis.”” The 
obverse has a plain, unlaureated, and very youth- 
ful bust. Legend— 

NERO CLAVD . CAES . DRVSVS GERM . 
PRINC . INVENT. 

On the reverse are four sacred implements— 
viz. the lituus, tripod, patera, and ladle for liba- 
tions, Legend— 

SACERD . CO . OPTINOMN CONL SVPRA 
NVM. EX S.C. 

It is the reverse legend that I cannot under- 
stand. What would it be in full, and what is the 
meaning and application of it ? J. I. M. 


Cunrovs Eneravine.—In a volume (De Arte 
Cabalistica) containing works of P. Riccius, Leo 
Hebrzeus, Reuchlin, and Picus Mirandoius, printed 
at Basle, 1587, there is a curious print, extending 
over both the open folios, representing a tourna- 
ment in a court enclosed on all sides by houses. 
Nine knights are on each side, six actually en- 
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is throwing up his spear into the air in token of | They have all the characteristics of the gypsy 


triumph. His unhorsed adversary is placed, ap- 

arently in derision, on a wooden rail. The fol- 
— is written above the plate in continuous 
lines over both folios : — 

“ Exemplum Indicre commissionis equestris olim ab 
equestri ordine et nobilitate Germanica concelebrari et 
exhiberi solite in quo que subinde a nobis toto iibro 
secundi tomi Pandectarum triumphalium de curatoribus 
ad circi limina, de funium incisione, de modiperatoribus 
pugne de septorum in equitatione famosa, armorumque 
et equi amissione, de denodiorum denique amputatione 
et diloricatione dicuntur, oculorum sensibus mauifestis- 
sime subjiciuntur.” 

What is the connection between this plate and 
the work on Kabbalism? LE. L. BLENKINsoPP. 


MraninG or “Foc.”—What is the origin or 
meaning of the word “ fog” as applied to the later 
growth of grass in fields for feeding purposes ? 
The word is common, I believe, in only parts of 
Yorkshire, where at Whitby I was struck first 
with it, in an advertisement of “so many acres of 
fog to be sold.” 8. H. 

[Wedgwood connects Fog and Feg, which he defines, 
“Grass not eaten down in the summer, that grows in 
tufts over the winter.” Garnet derives fog from the 
Welch ficg; but it would seem from Atkinson’s Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect , that in that district and in 
Westmoreland, while fog is applied to the aftergrowth in 


meadows when the hay has been cut off, feg simply means | 


a dried grass stem. 


Tue Konoip or Griszy.—What is the pre- 
cise title of an anonymous work on this subject 
published in 1719, and also of Gottfr. Wahrlieb’s 
narrative? Ihave Zevgniss der reinen Wahrheit, 
1723, by Jeremias Heinisch, and Unterricht wi 
man Gespenster und Gespenstergyeschichten priifen 
soll, s. 1, 1723 (by whom?), and would be glad 
to learn if there are other tracts on the same sub- 
ject. Scorr. 

Manx Cats anp Fowrs.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to any theory which has been 
put forward to account for the existence of the 
breed of tailless cats and fowls, so common in the 
Isle of Man ? MOoRIENSIS. 

[Five articles on the Manx Cats appeared in the Ist 
Series of “ N. & Q.” vol. ix. ] 

Wire or Grorer Nevitt, Etc.—Who was the 
wife of George Nevill, Lord Latimer, son of R ilph 
Nevill, Earl of Westmoreland, by Joan, daughter 
of John of Gaunt; also, her armorial bearings ? 

Put-Beta-Karpa Society or Boston.—Please 
say why this society is so called. What do the 
three Greek initial letters mean ? 

James J, Lawn. 


(Consult “N. & Q.” 4% S, iii, 108, 


Tur “Potrers” or tue Nortnenn Covn- 


t1Es.—Has any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” ever 
raised a discussion on the above nomadic tribes? 





tribe; but are they gypsies, or are they not the 
descendants of the Scotch and English mosg 
troopers? Some of the real gypsy tribes disown 
the potters, but others say they are the same, 
The following are surnames borne by potters in 
the North British isles: Jollie, Younghusband, 
Ibbetson, Bell (Wordsworth’s potter was a Bell), 
Storey, Stanley, Cooper, Solomon. I cannot in- 
crease my list, which I know is imperfect. Of 
the above names I think that the only gypsy 
ones are Stanley and Cooper. It is curious to find 
the Jewish name Solomon borne by “ potters.” I 
could say more on the subject, but I postpone 
further remarks and conjectures, in hopes that we 
may have information from some one who has 
studied the subject more than I have done. 
James Henry Drxon. 


“Tur HEARTS oF MEN WHICH FONDLY,” ETC. 
Who is the author of the lines inscribed on the cor- 
nice of the domed gallery at the Royal Academy, 
Burlington House, and which run as follows: — 
“The hearts of men which fondly here admire 

Fair seeming shews may lift themselves up higher, 

And learn to love with zealous humble duty 

The eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty.” 

E. N. T. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

“ Rus hoc vocari debet, an domus longe ?” 
MAKROCHEIR, 

Who is the author of some stanzas entitled 
“Good Night”? They appeared in the London 
Literary Journal (1 think) before October, 1829. 
I give the commencement of the first : — 

“Good night to thee, lady, though many 
Have joined in the dance to-night,” &c. 


“ A glowing iris bending o’er the storm, 
A swan emerging from the waves as bright,” &c. 
ANON, 


f9) 
J 


. JOSEPH’s Evr.— 
“ This is the song one might perceive 
On a Wednesday morn of St. Joseph's Eve.” 

These lines occur in Longfellow’s translation of 
The Blind Girl of Casté /-¢ % ille, from the Gascon 
of Jasmin, and bear reference to an approaching 
wedding procession. Can you help me to any 
meaning of them, or tradition connected with this 
day? I have read that St. Joseph's Day is 
unlucky for marriages. A. 8. 


Tomas Stantey, Bisnor or Sopor anp MAN. 
In the Lancashire Chantries, vol. i. p. 69, note, 
being vol. lix. of the Chetham Society, this pre- 
late, who was also Rector of Winwick, Wigan, 
and North Meoles, is said to be “a younger son of 
the second Lord Monteagle.” In an article by 
Bratiotnecar, Cuernam (“N. &Q.” 4" 8, vi 
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150) he is said by Mr. T. Heywood, who describes 
his metrical account of the Stanleys as uncouth 
rhymes, to be the “son of that Sir Edward Stan- 
ley who, for his valour at Flodden, was created 
Lord Monteagle ”—the first Lord Monteagle, I 
suppose. Anthony 4 Wood (Athen. O.on., vol. ii. 
col. 807) contents himself with saying that he 

yas a cadet of the family of the Stanleys, which 
is true; but I want the whole truth. Where 
was this prelate buried, and where else than in 
privately printed books can a copy of the Stanley 
poem on the Earls of Derby be found ? 

A. E. L. 

“THovcuts or Parricrvs.”—Who was the 
author of the above work, of which the full title 
foo 

“Thoughts of Patricius, an Utilitist, on the Interests 
of Mankind and particularly on those of the Irish Nation ; 
also a few occasional Tracts. ‘The whole written late in 
life by an Honorary Member of the Dublin Society, 8vo, 
Dublin, 1785.” 

On the title-page in my copy is the following 
MS. note: — 

“ And in truth so faithfully printed, that y* author is 
almost ashamed even to bestow it to his much admired 
Bolingbroke. He suppressed y® sale of it, because of its 
defects, but dispersed it to his descendants, in y* hope of 
its doing some good—knowing that a good intention 
dictated it. Dec. 7, 1795. R. G.” 

E, Pu, Sarrrey. 

Lough Fea, Carrickmacross. 

“Tue Traes Wuisttz,” etc. py “ R. C.”—In 
“The Times Whistle,” which I am now editing 
from the Canterbury MS., occurs the following 
passage : — 

“ Carrier of late would have made his career 

(Thinking perhaps to be esteeméd dear 

Of th’ antichristian prelate) to the citty 

Of seven-hill’d Rome: * O, and,’ say some, ‘twas pitty 

That his (how e’re they grant it lewd) intent 

Met not a look’t for prosperous event. 

For he, because his learning was not small, 

Might in short time have been a Cardinall.’ 

What his successe had prov'd I dare not say, 

For he was cut of from his wished prey; 

High Jove, ingens’d that thus he should backslide, 

Stroke him, and in a neighbour land he died. 

Some think he was not Apostolicall, 

But alwaies in his heart papisticall,” &c. 


‘” 


My queries are : — 

1, Who answers this description of “ Carrier”? 

2, Can any reader of “N, & Q.” suggest who 
“R. C., Gent.” was? 

The date of the satires may be placed a little 
earlier than 1616; the poems in this latter year. 

Faversham, J. M. CowPeEr. 

Mentat Eqvaritry or tae Sexes.—It would 
be interesting, as touching this much-debated 
question, to learn whether that strange gift of 
natural calculation (possessed among others by 
the late Archbishop Whately in his boyhood) 
has ever been bestowed on girls, I have put 


this: query before without receiving any reply. 
Surely among the readers of “N. & Q.” there 
should be some able to give one. 

Nogitt RADECLIFFE. 

Tomson A Drourp.—Why does Collins, in his 
elegy on Thomson, call him a Druid? I am not 
asking for a learned dissertation on the term. I 
know the meaning of Druid. But how was the 
“ poet of the seasons” one ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON, 

Tue Cana or Xerxes.—In Cox’s Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations (i. 92) occurs the following 
note : — 

“ It is now asserted that ‘ Offa's dyke’ isa natural work, 
and Offa himself is thus carried suspiciously near the 
cloud land of mythology. The supposed canal of Xerxes, 
at the base of Mt. Athos, has shared the same fate ; and 
the suspicion of Juvenal (x. 74), that the story was a 
myth, has thus been verified, ‘Offa’s dyke’ and the canal 
of Xerxes are, in short, no more artificial than Fingal’s 
Cave and the Giant’s Causeway.” 

As regards the canal of Xerxes, this seems a 
bold assertion, and especially in spite of the 
authority of Thucydides (bk. iv. 109) and of 
Herodotus (bk. vii.), whose testimony alone would, 
I should think, be quite strong enough to prove 
that it had existed. Col. Leake, in his Travels tr 
Greece (vol. iii. ch. xxiv.), gives particulars of a 
careful survey of it, and likewise a reason why it 
should be made. The suspicion of Juvenal, con- 


| sidering his well-known tendency to exaggeration 


and his contempt for the Greeklings and “ pars 
Niliaci plebis,” &c., cannot be taken into account. 
What is Mr. Cox’s authority for the assertion, 
and what the verification of Juvenal’s suspicion ? 


E 


GovERNMENT Stamp on Picture Canvas.— 
Can any one inform us when the government 
stamp on picture canvas was first imposed and 
when taken off? H. G. & Co. 


Replies. 
A RECTORSHIP OF EIGHTY-ONE YEARS. 
(4" 8. vii. 56.) 

A correspondent, who dates from Turvey, says 
that the parish register of Knossington Grange 
“records” Richard Samson as rector of the parish 
from 1558 to 1639. Although I have no acquaint- 
ance with that register, 1 can venture to assert 
that it “records” no such fact. This corre- 
spondent has been misled by an absurd fallacy, 
excusable in one who is evidently not an expert 
in parish registers. The facts are these: Parish 
registers began generally by an injunction of 
Thomas Cromwell in 1558. These registers were 
small books of paper, liable to decay and to be 
lost, and many of them did thus suffer. In the 
first year of James I., 1603, an injunction was 
issued (see Gibson’s Coder, i. 229) commanding 
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every parish to be provided with a parchment | 
book for the register; and it was further ordered 
that the old registers from 1538, or as far back as 
they could be found, should be copied into this | 
new book, and that the minister and church- 
wardens should subscribe their names at the fvot 
of every page or year. Hence it is found that 
nearly all the registers which extend back beycnd 
1603 are signed from the beginning by the incum- 
bent of the latter date, and of course continue to 
be so signed till the end of his incumbency. 
Thus, if the registers of Knossington Grange had 
gone back to 1538, as they would have done had 
some not been lost, this correspondent would have 
astonished us with a rector who had reigned one 
hundred and one years, and whose age must then 
have been at least a hundred and twenty-five! 
Flere is another centenarian vox et preterea nihil ! | 
E. V 
You will doubtless receive many communica- 
tions showing that this supposed long incumbency 
arose from Richard Samson signing the new 
registers; but would it not be well, by way of 
clenching the matter, to ascertain from the dio- 
cesan registers, if possible, who the rector or 
rectors of Knossington Grange were between John | 
Westmill and Richard Samson ? Bes Bs Be 








The difficulty of your correspondent IT. is one 
which presents itself to all students of old regis- 
ters at the commencement of their researches, In 
explanation let me quote a few lines from the 
Cambridge Camden Society’s Churches of Cam- | 
bridgeshire, p. 15. The church being described is 
Cherry Hinton :— 

“The parish register dates back as far as 1538, the 
year in which Cromwell, then vicar-general, issued 
his injunction with regar. to them: it is not, however, 
to be inferred that the existing volume is of that date; 
for in the last of the constitutions of the synod of the 
province of Canterbury, held in 1597, it was ordained 
that the parish books, most of which had before that time 
been kept on paper, libris chartaceis, should be tran- 
scribed on parchment, and so kept for the future; each 
page of the transcript being signed by the minister and 
churchwardens, gardiani of the church.” 


In the register at Cherry Hinton some observer 
had noted that every page from 1558 to 1604 
was signed by Mr. Moigne, vicar, who had thus | 
entered in the book that he had been vicar for | 
sixty-six years, and had had the same church- | 
wardens for fifty-nine years. But this same 
Thomas Moigne died before he was seventy years 
old, and was made Bishop of Kilmore seventeen 
years after he resigned Cherry Hinton. In a note 


is mentioned an instance of the same thing at 
Bishopsbourne church, Kent, where the signa- 
ture of Richard Hooker occurs as early as 1566, 
at which time he was about thirteen years of age. 

In this neighbourhood I have met with many 
illustrations of the above. 


At Whittlesey St. 





Mary the signature of Francis Gates occurs as 
vicar from 1560 to 1622; and a subsequent vicar 
has made note to the effect that he was vicar “ for 
sixty-four years or thereabouts.” But in fact he 
was presented in 1590 and died in 1622, and was 
consequently vicar when the order of convocation 
was made for transcribing the old books. In 
Elton the register begins at the year 1560, yet it 
was “made in the yeare of our Lord 1598,” ag 
the heading informs us. At Eye and at Peakirk 
the copyists append their names. At Castor the 
curate and churchwardens testify to the correct- 
ness of the transcript. This is done in Latin, 
except once thus: “It agreeth with the originall, 
as witnesseth Edward Stokes, Curat,” &c. And 
the following is the heading of the register-book 
at Marholm :— 

“The Regt booke belonging to the pish of Marham 
wherin is recorded the names of all such as have been 
maried baptized and buried sence the yeare of our lord 
god one thousand five hundreth threescore and five before 
the w*® tyme is not any names Registred to be found 
truly coppyed out in Ae D=! 1599 according to the Queen's 
Ma"«* Iniunction and statute.” 


Peterborough, W. D. Sweetie, 





The marvellously prolonged incumbency of 
Richard Samson, supposed to be rector of Knos- 


| sington in Leicestershire from 1558 to 1639, is 


readily explained, but not in the way suggested 
by the editorial note. It is amusing that this 
hallucination of the last century should be revived 
just now, only a few months after the appearance 
of an excellent essay on Parish Registers, by Rob* 
Edmond Chester Waters, Esq., B.A., of the Inner 
Temple (reprinted, in 8vo, 1870, with additions 
and corrections, from The Home and Foreign Re- 
view for April, 1863). This essay is in many 
respects more complete than the Zrstory of Parish 
Registers by the late Mr. John S. Burn, of the 
second edition of which (1862) it was originally 
written as a review. 

The importance and value of parish registers 
seem to have been never better appreciated by 


| the clergy than at the close of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. They had then been kept for about seventy 
years, and the old paper books were in many places 
decayed or wearing out. Provision was therefore 
made that they should be transcribed, and on 
parchment instead of paper. Mr. Waters states 
that— 

“On October 25, 1597, the clergy of Canterbury in 
convocation made a new ordinance respecting registers, 
which was formally approved by the queen under the great 
seal. It commences by noticing their very great utility 
(permagnus usus), and lays down minute regulations for 
their preservation, which were afterwards embodied in 
the 70th canon of 1603... .. . The canon directed that 
every parish should provide itself with a parchment book, 
and that the entries from the old paper books should be 
transcribed therein, each page being authenticated by the 
signature of the minister and churchwardens.” 
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“In obedience to the injunction (Mr. Waters subse- 
quently remarks) every page of the transcript is signed 
by the minister and churchwardens of that year in which 
the copy was made. This circumstance gave rise to a 
ludicrous notion respecting the longevity of the clergy of 
the sixteenth century, which at one time found strenuous 
defenders amongst antiquarian writers. (Cole’s MSS. xli. | 


rrr 
rhymes, which I owe to the kindndebiof thie friend 


| just mentioned. He received thent-maty yeayac™ 


ago from an aged relative, who has now 
to the unseen land. 

The lines which follow this ancient gentleman 
used to attribute to a schoolmaster named Byrom, 


310.) Thus Duncumb, in his History of Herefordshire, whose pupil'he had been in his younger days — 


ti. 83, gravely asserts that Robert Barnes was vicar of | 
Bromyard during eighty-two years, as his name appears 
during the whole of that period in the parochial registers, 
and that one of his churchwardens filled that office from 
1538 to 1600 inclusive. Another instance of this sup- 
posed longevity was a certain Mr. Simpson, who was | 
imagined to have enjoyed the living of Keyham in Leices- 
tershire for ninety-two years, and to have had the same 
churchwardens for seventy years.” 

In the History of Leicestershire, iii. 980, under 
Keame (as the name of the chapelry is there 
spelt), will be found a long extract from a MS. 
Essay on Parish Registers, written by the Rev. 
George Ashby, B.D., President of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Mr. Ashby fell into this absurd 
misapprehension, but it was detected by Dr. Car- 
dale of Rothley, and confuted by Lord Went- 
worth in the General Evening Post in 1765, and 
again by Mr. Bfay, afterwards the historian of 
Surrey, in the second edition of his Tour. 

Joun Goven NIcHOLs, 





In the burial register of St. Mary Alderman- | 
bury, London, under date August 12, 1617, occurs 
the following :—“ Mr. Robert Harland, minister 
of this parish, being minister seventy-nine years.” 
The last clause of this entry is in a different hand- 
writing from the portion that precedes it, but 
forms part of the record. I am convinced that 
whoever made the addition did so because he 
found that Mr. Harland had signed each page of 
the register as far back as its commencement in 
1538, exactly seventy-nine years, but without 
knowing, or taking the trouble to ascertain, that 
down to about 1600 the register was the tran- 
script ordered in 1598, and that it was the duty 
of the incumbent and churchwardens to attest the 
accuracy of the transcript. Perhaps this will 
explain the case at Knossington. 

Josrpn Lemvet CHESTER. 


“SOME GO TO CHURCH,” ETC.: OLD RHYMES. 
(4% S. vi. 296, 464, 562.) 

Mr. Jackson desires to see the old rhyme in 
extenso. It has just been communicated to me by 
a friend, who remembers hearing it in his youth :— 

“Some go to church to take a walk, 
Some there go to laugh and talk, 
Some there go their faults to cover, 
Others go to meet a lover, 

Some there go to sleep and nod, 
But few go there to worship God.” 


Lam tempted to add here some other quaint 


“He that buys land, buys many stones ; 
He that buys flesh, buys many bones; 
He that buys eggs, buys many shells ; 
He that buys good ale, seldom buys aught else.” 


(The last word pronounced as if written in 
glossic elz). The writer of it is said to have been 
a living example of its truth. 

Barbers, from Burchiello, whose utterly unin- 
telligible verses are models of classic Italian, 
down to the genial author of the “ Barber's Shop,” 
my good friend Mr. Richard Wright Procter, who 
is at once historian and laureate of the cunning 
shavers, have often been gens d'esprit. Amongst 
them should be classed old Jerry Dawson, whose 
shop was in the neighbourhood of Red Bank. He 
hit upon a plan for keeping his customers in 
good humour whilst they were waiting their turn 
to be shaved or polled. His device for their 
amusement was to write scraps of poetry, which 
he put up conspicuously in his shop. The parti- 
cular period of the year often gave im a subject 
for his rhymes. Thus for Shrove Tuesday he 
wrote :— 

“ Make pancakes of the best of batter, 
And drink good ale that minute after, 
And keep Shrove Tuesday like a mon, 
For hungry Lent is coming on.” 

The old barber was, unfortunately for himself, 
no teetotaller, and ale was a feature in his verses, 
as may be seen by this on Easter :— 

“Eat Easter dumpling with good spice, 
And drink good ale both warm and nice ; 
Eat and drink till you've got red faces, 
For you're not sure of seeing th’ races.” 

Easter he pronounced in the true Lancashire 
fashion, which in glossic notation would be 
“¢ Aist’r.” : 

Another rhyme which was a favourite with the 
old gentleman is the following quaint reflection 
on the relative importance of the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, and the clergyman. ‘The structure of the 
verse appears to show that it must have been 
written in the “ golden days of good Queen Bess” 
or soon after :— 

“ Law, Physic, and Divinity, 

Being in dispute, could not agree 

Which of the three should have the superiority. 

“ Law pleads he doth preserve man’s lands, 

And all their goods from ravenous hands, 

Therefore claims he to have the superiority. 


“ The doctor next, with recipes for health, 
Which men do value above their wealth, 
Therefore claims he to have the superiority. 
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“‘ Next comes the priest with face demure, 
Who of men’s souls takes care and cure, 
Therefore of right challenge hath he to have the 

superiority. 
Moral. 
“Tf men would keep the golden rule, 
They need not be the lawyer’s fool. 
If men would keep from excess and riot, 
Th ey need not feed on doctors’ diet. 
If men would do what God doth teach, 
They need not mind what parsons preach, 
But if men both knaves and fools will be, 
Why they may be ass-ridden by all three.” 

This reminds me of a grave debate that once 
took place in a discussion society which met in 
Manchester about 1780, as to which was the 
greatest benefactor to society, the lawyer, the 
physician, or the soldier. After all the pros and 
cons had been adduced the vote was taken, and 
peaceful Manchester, the very home of the “ fair 
white-winged peacemaker,’ ’ Commerce, solemnly 
decided that of the three ‘the greatest benefactor 
was— 

“,... the red-coat bully in his boots 
That hides the march of men from us.” * 
Wirrram E, A. Axon. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways, 





& friend supplies the following version, as itis 
said in the West of England :— 

*« Some go to church to fetch a walk, 
Some go to church to have a talk, 
Some go to church to meet a friend, 
Some go there an hour to spend, 
Some go there to hear the news, 
Some £0 there to sleep in pews, 
And yet, "tis very strange and odd, 
How few go there to worship God.” 

No doubt, as is the case with all popular 
rhymes, there are many variations. Will Lyp1arp 
oblige me by stating if his version is traditional 
or taken from a printed copy? 

SrernEen JACKSON. 





The following version has been supplied to me | 


from memory as having appeared in a Suffolk 
newspaper early in the present century :— 
“Some go to church 
Some go there to scoff and talk, 
Some go there to meet a friend, 
Some go there their time to spend, 
Some go there to see a lover, 


just for a walk, 


Some go there their faults to cover, 
Some go there to doze and nod, 
But few go there to worship God.” 
W. D. Swzerrma. 
Peterborough. 
[E. D. gives a similar version to Mr. Sweettnc’s 


with the exception of substituting “laugh” and “ seek” 


for “ scoff” and “ see” 


in the second and fifth lines —Eb. ] 


| his share. 


| against Papal jurisdiction. 


business in London, he meets an exceedingly fine 
' 





ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


(4 S. v. 300, 472,512, 541, 607; vi. 121, 447, 
574.) 

The reply of J. W. at p. 574 of the last volume 
of “N. & Q.” is in fact nearly an admission of all 
that I have been maintaining. “ This, after all”— 
submission to the Holy See—“‘is the gist of the 
whole matter,” is J. W.’s observation (p. 575). 
Undoubtedly so.. If the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury should establish an association or order, for 
instance, of visitors of the Protestant sick in his 
diocese, it would probably be felt indecent if the 
Bishop of Natal Dr. Colenso, or Dr. Norman 
Macleod, or any other respectable Presbyterian 
minister, claimed a right to fill up any vacancies 
or to establish a branch. But it must be recol- 
lected that the attempt has actually been made b 
the English association calling itself the Englis 
Langue to obtain recognition “at Rome. The at~ 
tempt failed, of course; but an association which 
did such a thing is disqualified from speaking 
I beg once more to 
draw the attention of J. W. and his friends to the 
letters of Historicus = Scrvurtator in the third 
volume of “N, & Q.” 1863. So far from wishing 
to ignore the pretended restoration of a so-called 
English Langue in France, I have already referred 
to the answer made by Hisroricvs in that volume, 
and I beg now to suggest toJ. W. that he should 
reply to that able writer, and to Scrutator, and 
also to two most interesting notes by J.J.W. in 
volume iv. pp. 190 and 212, who there gives details 
of the proceedings at Rome. If any reply to those 
writers is possible, let it be made at once. In the 
mean time I have no doubt, as I said, that most 
thinking persons will hesitate to aceept J. W.’s 
authority. The whole thing may be illustrated, 
but not exhausted, by a short, not entirely ima- 
ginary, apologue. 

Mr. St. John, a gentleman of ancient descent, 
with large family connection in Europe, was, @ 
long time ago, attacked by a set of burglars, de- 
prived of all his houses and lands, and had to run 
for his life to his kinsmen abroad. The law of 
his own country would not help him, for the 
rogues had bribed the Bench, and the King took 
So, as they had no use for churches, 

they blew up and pulled down all that belonged 
to him, took the houses and money, eat, drank, 
and were merry. And it must be owned that, 
with these and other little pickings, they had a 
very fine time of it. But not long ago the de- 
scendant of the Mr. St. John who had been 
driven into exile came back to England; not 
with the least idea of recovering any stolen pro- 
perty, but merely to settle himself, as well as he 
could, in the country of his fathers, as Mr. St. 
John of St. John. One day, walking about his 
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gentleman, who immediately stops, pats him on | recognised status, which must tend to its advan- 
| tage; and as the knights would claim no prece- 


the shoulder, and says, “Old fellow, very glad to 
see you. Here we are.” Mr. St.John, perhaps 
prejudiced in favour of knowing your friends, 
requests to be informed of the name of his soci- 
able but unexpected interlocutor. “Oh,” says 
the Stranger, “don’t you know? I'm St. John of 
St. John too ; took the name, you know. Second 
column in the Times, don’t you see, deed poll, 
and all that; I, and all the family. We are one 
concernnow.” Mr. St. John expresses his amaze- 
ment. He was not aware that there was any 
existing branch of his family in England besides 
his own. “Oh, yes,” says the Stranger; “ we 
are a real branch; we have got the name, and 
have taken the arms, and are always known as 
St. Johns, and have set up new houses, and, what 
I am sure you will like best, we have made a 
pedigree, don’t you know, and there we are all in 
it, as clear as possible. You and all your foreign 
connexion are there, side by side with us.” 
Upon this Mr. St. John suggests that the Stranger 
should accompany him to the Heralds’ College, 
that these statements may 
“ Heralds’ College? Pooh! old almanacks. You 
can go if you like, not I. We don’t mind Sir 
Gorgeous Tintack, nor the Pope, nor anybody 
else. Depend upon it, my dear iellow, it’s only a 
matter of Opinion. You call yourself St. John, 
so do we. No one here knows any difference ; 
and as we have taken the name we shall stick to 
it. Good bye. Remember me to all our kinsfolk 
abroad.” 

It remains to be seen what Opinion will do for 
the new Mr. St. John. 

“Ve vobis qui «xdificatis monumenta Prophetarum : 
patres autem vestri occiderunt illos.” 

_ = 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





I have read with great interest the discussion 
which has been going on for some time about this 
subject in “N. & Q.” and also in the Spectator— 
a discussion which was carried on with a courtesy 
on one side that made the absence of it on the 
other rather too conspicuous. The suggestion of 
Homvuncvutvus in No. 157 seems to me deserving 
of the highest consideration, and well worthy the 
attention of the conflicting parties. The English 
langue have at all events the credit of fulfilling 
to the best of its ability the duties of the order, 
and not merely forming part of a court pageant 
(not very much respected), as I have seen the 
“Maltheser Ritter” in their scarlet coats in 
Munich. 


the Queen is sovereign of Malta; what if she 
were to assume the protectorate of the English 
langue ? the knights would then at court wear 
their crosses (I believe they have every right to 
do so now); 


dence more than the wearers of an ordinary war 
medal, while the rules under which alone the 
order can be conferred: would effectually prevent 
any but gentlemen belonging to it, the court 


| circle would at all events lose nothing by their 


I would offer one more suggestion: | 


the order would have a publicly | 
; 


be authenticated. | 


The privilege might be confined to the 


presence. 
Crwk, 


“Chevaliers of Justice.” 
Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon, 
4g —_ _ ——— - 
BARBAROUS MASSACRE. 
(4° 5. vi. 526.) 

Don Francois d’Almeyda, the first viceroy of 
Portuguese India, was appointed governor of the 
Indies in 1505. He sailed from Belem in March 
of that year, and reached the coasts of Portuguese 
India in the month of October. In 1508, after 
the defeat of the Portuguese forces in a naval 
engagement before Daboul, Don Alfonso d’Albu- 
querque arrived in India to supersede Almeyda, 
The latter, burning to avenge the loss of his son 
in the previously named naval engagement, re- 
fused to yield up his authority until he had chas- 
tised the infidels. After inflicting a summary 
retribution on the inhabitants of Daboul, he en- 
countered his enemies at sea, opposite the island 
of Diu, and completely destroyed their fleet. In 
November, 1509, the victor of Diu finally quitted 
the shores on which his name had become a terror 
and his vengeance a proverb. Don Frangois d’Al- 
meyda perished in March, 1510, by the hand of a 
Cattre at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The “barbarous massacre” Mr. Exxis refers 
to may be that which was conducted by order of 
Almeyda at Daboul. His proceedings therein 
have been thus described :— 

“ Almeyda positively refused to resign his command 
until he should have avenged his son’s death by the 
destruction of the hostile fleet. Being supported in his 
disobedience to the royal mandate by several leading 
officers, he refused to allow Albuquerque even to take 
part in the intended expedition (against Daboul).” 

There, we are told— 

“once on shore, by the order of the merciless victor, an 
indiscriminate slaughter ensued. The streets streamed 
with blood, and the distracted multitudes fled to the 
caves of the neighbouring mountains. This disgraceful 
scene had a suitable conclusion; for Almeyda, unable 
to withdraw his troops from their horrible employment, 
caused the town to be set on fire. The flames extended 
rapidly over the light timber roofs, and after reducing 
the stately city to a pile of smoking wood and ashes, 
reached the harbour. The native shipping was de- 
stroyed ; the Portuguese vessels with difliculty escaped, 


| and proceeded to the Gulf of Cambay.” 


He filled up the measure of his barbarities by 
causing his prisoners to be shut up in the prize 
vessels and burnt with them. 

“Many,” says Faria y Sousa, “judged the unhappy 
end of the viceroy and other gentlemen to be a just pun- 
ishment of that crime.” 
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If the massacre occurred about the year 
1511, Don Alfonso d’Albuquerque was then the 
Portuguese governor-general of India. 
fore might 
acquisition of Goa. The city was taken by sur- 
prise in the early part of 1510, recaptured a few 
months later by Yusuf Adil Shah in person, and 
finally conquered by Albuquerque at th 
the same year. The contest was prolonged and 
sanguinary, and the after-slaughter must have 
been terrific, since, according to Sousa, “ -_ one 
Moor was left alive in the island.” (Portidguese 
Asia, i. 172.) The Hindoos were treated very 
differently ; for Albuquerque confirmed them in 
their possessions, and promoted the intermarriage 
of their women with the Portuguese by hand- 
some dowries, at the same time proving his con- 
fidence in his new subjects by employing them 
in both civil and military capacities, Albuquerque 
died at Goa, December 13, 1515. 

N.B. Thedesignation “ Moors” seems frequently 
applied to Arabian and African Mohammedans, in 
contradistinction to Moguls and Patans. Sousa 
speaks of them as “inhabiting from Choul (in 
the Concan) to Cape Comorin.” 


It there- | 
ave been in connection with the | 


| KING WILLIAM III.’s STIRRUPS AND OTHER 

RELICS AT CARRICKBLACKER, CO. ARMAGH- 
(4 8, vi. 477.) 

A query having appeared in your Number of 

December 3 last respecting a pair of stirrups seen 

| some years ago in the possession of the Rey, 





e close of | James Steuart Blacker, rector of Keady, county 


Armagh, it may be interesting to state that these 
relics, along with many others appertaining to 
| that eventful period, are still at Carrickblacker, 
the seat of the Blacker family, in the county 
Armagh, near Portadown. The reverend gentle- 
man was family executor at the time adverted to, 
and thus was in possession of the heirlooms, and 
these amongst them. 

The stirrups, however, bear evidence in them- 
selves of an earlier-date than the Boyne battle 
(1690), and as being the property of an earlier 
king than William IIL, viz. Charles I.; for on 
the interior of the upper part, where the leather 
was looped on, is plainly marked, dotted or in- 
| scribed, a royal crown, with the cypher C. R. and 
the date 1626 beneath. They stand eight inches 


The honour of | in height, with a breadth of five-and-a-half inches 


the discovery of the Cape route to India does not, | at the swell for the foot. On the outer sides a 


{ venture to submit, belong to Vasco da Gama. | scallop-shell pattern is inscribed. 


It was Bartolomao Diaz, ten years before Vasco 
da Gama’s voyage to India, who passed the Cape 
without knowing it, and despite the murmurs of 
his crew, proceeded as far as the mouth of the 
Great Fish River. Compelled most unwillingly 
to return, he now first discovered the southern 
headland of the African continent ; and reaching 
it in stormy weather, he bestowed on it the 
designation of “Cabo Tormentoso.” Diaz re- 
turned to Lisbon in the December of 1487, after a 
voyage of little more than sixteen months. The 
way to India was now open. In 1497 Emanuel, 
the king of Portugal, equipped a fleet of four 


The whole 
accoutrement bears a dark bronze colour enlivened 
with gold welded into the parts where the shells 
| occur, or are marked by incised lines. That they 

belonged to Charles I., however, is no reason that 
| they should not have been worn by William IIL, 
| his relative and descendant. The saddle-cloth is 
| also at Carrickblacker, a gorgeous affair of crimson 
velvet, superbly embroidered in gold, with holster 
trimmings complete. The saddle itself is said to 
be in the possession of the Marquis of Drogheda, 
| and without any stirrups or other paraphernalia. 
How they became separated is not very clear, but 
| probably in the scramble of attached attendants 





ships for the purpose of reaching India by a pas- | desirous to secure memorials of such historic 
sage round the Cape, and gave the command of | scenes and personages. Most of those at Carrick- 
the expedition to Vascoda Gama. The expedition | blacker came from an ancestor, General Frederic 


sailed from the mouth of the Tagus on July 8, 
1497, having in all 160 menon board. It doubled 
the Cape on November 20, and coasting the 


| Hamilton, aide-de-camp to King William IIL, 
| with estates in Tipperary, Londonderry, and other 
counties. He was originally of Milburn, in 





eastern sea-board of Africa as far north as Me- | Lanarkshire, and called a property near Coleraine 


linda (lat. 3° S.), it sailed under the guidance of | Milburn after it. 


a native pilot for the shores of India. The voy- 


He is mentioned by Captain 
Parker as his chief patron in his interesting and 


age from Melinda to the Malabar coast occupied | now scarce record of the Irish conflicts at that 
twenty-three days; and the fleet anchored before | period, and also the Marlborough wars in Queen 


the city of Calicut on May 20, 1498, J 
and nearly two months elapsed between the date 


Two years | Anne’s time. 


Amongst other items traceable to this source, 


of Da Gama’s departure and his return to Lisbon. | kept at Carrickblacker, are King William IIL’s 
The second Portuguese fleet to the Indies was | gloves, rather rough chamois leather gauntlets, 
despatched in the year succeeding his return, | ornamented with black satin and gold embroidery 
| trimmings; the original MS. draft of the brass 
money proclamation, with William IIL.’s signa- 
ture, dated July 10, 1690. 
at Finglas,” 


under the command of Alvarez Cabral. 
CHARLES NAYLOR. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Given at our camp 


N.B. There is no mention 0 
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“yooden shoes,” but specimens of the base coinage 
are hung in chains round the frame. The first 
patent to Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Conyngsby, 
whc bound up King William’s arm when wounded 
at the Boyne. The handkerchief itself is said to 
be in the possession of the Earl of Essex, a 
descendant: also a handsome massive cruet-stand, 
preseated by the king. Lord Essex presented 
the mustard-pot to the present Earl of Enniskil- 


len; it is the size of a small tankard, containing | 


fully a pint, and when filled with good liquor, 
must be drained to the glorious memory without 
drawing breath, in order to obtain “ the freedom 
of Florence Court.” 

But to continue the list of historic curiosities 
at Carrickblacker. There is the celebrated Derry 
deed, with all the signatures and seals of the 
owners of property destroyed in the siege of 
1688-9, claiming compensation from the British 
Government—we are sorry to say vainly and 
without effect. The names of families still ex- 
isting and possessing property are easily traceable. 
Stone balls fired at Derry when metal was ex- 
hausted. A scrap of the flag of the Inniskilling 
men borne at the Boyne; a large remnant is still at 
Enniskillen or Florence Court. A chair of oak made 


| 8, 1631. 


from the platform on top of the cathedral tower | 


of Derry, on which cannon was mounted and fired 
during the siege. The old form of the cathedral 


is carved, as also the walls in relief on the back. | 


Col. Mitchelburn’s saddle, used in a sortie at the 
siege before they ate their horses. Two rapiers, 
one of them used by General Hamilton at the 
Boyne, and the other by Wm. Blacker at Derry 
and the Boyne. The long-shotted gun of the 


last added articles to this curious collection, viz. 
the loyal address of the city of Kingston, in 
Canada, to the Prince of Wales, and which was 
not presented because the Duke of Newcastle 
would not allow H.R.H. to land; and lastly, the 
Confederate flag of the celebrated privateer the 


Shenandoah, which is said to have done more | 


destruction and mischief than the much-abused 
Alabama. 

The walls of Carrickblacker are hung with some 
interesting historic portraits of the Williamite 
period. Besides the well-known ones of the King 
and Queen Mary, by Kneller, are those of Duke 
Schomberg and De Ginkle, Earl of Athione; a 
contemporary picture of the siege of Derry, by 
Wyke; General Hamilton, Governor Walker, 
&e. &c, But, quite apart from this period so 
largely illustrated, there is a very remarkable 
portrait that would take a dissertation to itself — 


that of Sir Wm. Wallace, the celebrated defender | 


of Scotland. It was brought over more than three 
hundred years ago by a family of that name, and 
came to the present proprietor of Carrickblacker 
With the remnant of a small property from his 
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grandmother, who had received it in the same 
way from her grandmother, the last of that family 
of the name. It is not in oil-colours, but in 
fresco varnished and ingeniously removed to can- 
vass. In individuality and grandeur of character 
it quite throws into shade the usual conventional 
and commonplace portraits of this hero, ANON. 





Op Sanpown Cast iz, Ise or Wieut (4" S, 
vi. 569.)—Lord Conway was made Captain of the 
Isle of Wight, Dec. 8, 1624; Lord Weston (sub- 
sequently Earl of Portland) succeeded him, Feb. 
The authority for these statements is 
Dugdale’s Baronage, where a reference is given to 
the Patent Rolls, 22 Jac. I., part 15, and 6 Car. L., 
part G, respectively. Portland died in March, 
1635, and I see by a letter of F. Brooke of April 
11 (State Papers, Charles I., vol. cclxxxvi.), that 
his eldest son Jerome, second Earl of Portland, 
was his successor. G. 

Mount Catvary (4 S. vi. 542; vii. 62.) —i 
am competent to give no opinion as to whether 
Calvary was a mountain or not, but I am quite 
sure that Sozomen does not say it was, as stated 
by Mr. Avex. B. M‘Grigor. To establish this 
point the Editor, I trust, will permit me to give 
the passage in the original. The reference is 
right. The words are: — 

Of yap wddas Tijy exxAnoiay dudtavres “EAAnves, Eri 
piecba dpxouevny Tijv Opnoxelay xdon unxavy owovdd- 
gavres exreueiv, brd WOAAG XauaTt Tov Tide Térov Ka- 
téxpubay, xal eis tos Hyeipav Badirepoy imdpxovra, as 
Kal viv daiveras. wepidaBdvres Bt wept wdvta tov Tijs 


| dvaordvews x@pov kal rod Kpaviov, diexdounoay, Kal 


Diamond fight; the gong of Ghuznee; and the | 


Ald thy émpdveay xaréorpwoay .* xa "Appodirns vady 
kateckevagay, Kal C¢diov iSpdoavto. 

For the Greeks, striving to their utmost, by means of 
persecution, to extinguish the church in its infancy, con- 
cealed that place under a huge mound of earth, and, as 
now appears, raised the ground to a greater height than 
it was before. And having drawn a fence round the 
entire site of the resurrection, and ‘the place of a skull’ 
(Calvary), they arranged the surface, and erected upon it 
a temple to Venus, in which they placed her statue. 

Not a word, as Mr. M‘Grieor will see, of any 
mountain, or of the slightest acclivity. The very 
opposite ; for prior to these operations the surface 
was lower (8a0trepov) than it was after. So from 
this account the natural inference must be, that 
the mount was not real but artificial. Homer 
uses the kindred word xapfvev for the top of a 
mountain—OvAduroio kaphvev (Tl, 11. 167)—whence 
it is not improbable that this may have given rise 
to the notion of Calvary being a mount, There is 


* By order of the Emperor Hadrian towards the latter 
end of his reign—somewhere about A.p. 1388—when he 
built the Roman city of Zlia Capitolina on the founda- 
tions of Jerusalem. He also built a temple to Jupiter on 
the Mount Zion. 
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no authority for it in any of the writings of the | Ricwarp Terrick, Brsxor or Lonpon 1734- 


New Testament or the earlier fathers. As to the 
testimony of St. Cyril, it is valueless. He lived 
and wrote long after the transaction related by 
Sozomen. 

I may be permitted to mention that I have 
quoted from Reading, the best edition of the 
Greek ecclesiastical historians. 

Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 


Gopwtsx Swrrr (4" S. vy. 66, 135, 159, 211, 
305, 410.)—Mr. Swirte’s family pedigree may 
be quite correct, but no one who is familiar with 
pedigrees “certified ” (not “ verified”) as “ taken 
from the records of his office” under the hand 
and seal of office of Sir William Betham, would 
think of placing implitit reliance on them because 
they were so “certified.” I regret to say that I 
know pedigrees ‘which in some very important 
respects are pure inventions, and were, notwith- 
standing proofs to the contrary in his office, so 
certified. In one instance the very arms recorded 
were altered without any reason whatever. These 
are grave charges, but unfortunately they are 
true. If the late Mr. Godwin Swift was “de 
jure Viscount Carlingford,” how did it happen 
that his right was never proved before the Com- 
mittee of Privileges? It is really preposterous to 
call a mere pretender to an extinct title the right- 
ful peer because, without a shadow of right, he 
pertinaciously assumed and claimed the title. 

Y. S. M, 


DESCENDANTS oF Brsnor Bepert (4 S. y. 811’ 
591; vi. 183.)\—Isabella Bedell, daughter of the 
Rey. William Bedell, was twice married. By her 
first husband, Daniel French, she had a daughter, 
Eleanor French, who married John Stanford, Esq. 
of Carn, county Cavan (born 1686, entered Trin. 
Coll. Dub. Nov. 27,1701). She married, secondly, 
Tuke Stanford (who died in 1733), his first wife. 
Tuke Stanford married, secondly, Anne Heccle- 
field, and by her had (with other issue) John, 
who married Eleanor French (as above.) The 
head master of Beaumaris Grammar School is the 
Rev. William Bedell Stanford, M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxon, great-great-grandson of John Stan- 
ford and Eleanor French. Y. S. M. 


“Don” as A Locat Prerrx (4 S, vi. 153, 
258, 556.)—There is no reason to suppose that 
the Celtic dim is etymologically connected with 
town, A.-S. tun. The literal meaning of the latter 
is an “ enclosed place,” from ¢ynan, to enclose ; 
whereas diin is properly a hill, and may be derived 
from @iv, a heap, or perhaps even from a Semitic 
root. Mr. C. Roerrs says the root of din is the 
Sanscrit dund, but it would be quite as reasonable 
to derive it from the Chinese ¢un, a “ hillock.” 


‘ R. 8. Cuarnocx. 
Gray's Inn Square. 





1777 (4 S. vi. 569.)—He was the eldest son of 
Samuel Terrick, rector of Wheldrake, and canon- 
residentiary of York, by Ann, widow of Nathaniel 
Arlush, Esq., of Knedlington, county York, and 
daughter of John Gibson, Esq. of Welburn, in 
the same county. He was baptised in York 
Minster July 20,1710. His wife was Tabitha, 
daughter of William Stainforth, rector of Symon- 
burne, county Northumberland (eldest son of Dr, 
William Stainforth, canon of York), by Prances, 
daughter of George Prickett, Esq., recorder of 
York. Rosert H. Sxarre. 
The Mount, York. 


The arms of Terrick, as quartered on Lord 
Harrowby’s banner in St. George’s Chapel, are 
those of the Tyrwhit family, with the addition of 


a plain bordure argent. Epuunp M, Bortz. 
tock Wood, Torquay. 


Dr. Terrick is one of those prelates of whom 
Dean Milman, in his Annals of St. Paul's, has 
written : — 

“ There was then a rapid succession of decent prelates, 
who no doubt discharged their functions with quiet 
dignity, and lived their blameless lives in respect and ia 
esteem.” 


The following passage, extracted from Addit. 
MSS. (5847, p. 404) in the Brit. Museum, in which 
the bishop figures, may interest the readers of 
oN, & Q.”: — 

“ This puts me in mind of a singular visit he (H. Wal- 
pole) paid for an hour one Sunday afternoon, while I was 
with him, about ten years ago. It was when the present 
Bishop of London was Bishop of Peterborough and then 
minister of Twickenham. The visit was to a Jew, where 
was a Roman Catholic family, the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and some Dissenters. 1 remember not the names, but 
this I remember because it struck me, The bishop pos- 
sibly might have assumed some airs which Mr, Walpole 
might think did not become one who was a lord only by 
accident, and not by birth or creation. In order, there- 
fore, to lower and humble the pride of the prelate, who 
has enough of it about him, 1 remember Mr. Walpole told 
me, on his return, for I did not attend him, that he called 
him frequently Mr, and Dr. Terrick, in order to mor- 
tify him. Surely this was not right or proper. The laws 
of the land and custom unalterable have fixed such and 
such titles to such and such dignities and offices; and 
whoever disregards them, acts like a clown and impro- 
perly. I presume no one loves titles better than himself, 
as will be evident to any one who looks over the Deserip- 
tion of the Villa of Strawberry Hill, where is a most 
fulsome enumeration, on every occasion, of the most 
minute titles of all the Walpole family and its most dis- 
tant alliances. It would have been thought coarse un- 
bred behaviour in Bishop Terrick to have addressed Lady 
Walpole without the title of Ladyship. To judge impar- 
tially therefore, to omit giving the due title to a bishop 
cannot be justified in any light.” 

H. F. T. 


Fert (3% S. passim; 4° S, vi. 461 ; vii. 22.)— 
A note signed with a Hand induces me to say & 
word or two on this subject. 

The whole question was debated between Mk. 
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Woopwarp and myself in consequence of a query. 
by Mr. Davipson, which appears on p. 323 of 
yol.ix. in the third series of “N.& Q.” My reply 
is at p. 400, Mr. Woopwarp’s at p. 476 of that 
volume. The remaining replies by Mr. Woop- 
Wwakp and myself will be found in vol. xi., Jan.— 
June, 1867. Mr. Woopwarp stated his case with 
great force ; I did my best to state mine. I have 
not changed my opinion; I have no reason to 
suppose that Mr. Woopwarp has changed his. 
I think it might save “ Hand” some trouble if he 
would read both sides at the references which I 
have supplied. It would be a waste of his time 
to go over the same ground, unless he can give 
some new facts on either view, or on both, 
D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


MARRIAGE or Inrants (4 S, vy. 489.)—A bill 
was filed in Chancery in Ireland, May 26, 1676, 
by Edward Villiers, Esq., and Catherine his wife 
(the only child and heir of John Fitzgerald, Esq., 
of the Decies,-co. Waterford), against Richard 
Earl of Tyrone, uncle of Mrs. Villiers. The bill 
states that Mr. and Mrs. Villiers had been mar- 
ried in the preceding month of ‘March. The earl 
answered the bill, and stated that he admitted 
the plaintiffs were married as stated — 


“ de fac to sed non de jure, for on the 9th May, 1670, the 


plaintiff Catherine was lawfully married, by Gilbert 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to John Power, then * Esquire,’ 
and now ‘Viscount Decies,’ the eldest son and heir- 
apparent of this defendant: she being then about twelve 
years old, and John Power being about seven or about 
eight years old. That she cohabited with John Power, 
and subscribed her name and took her place as Viscountess 
Decies, until she stole away clandestinely out of the 
house of the Earl of Anglesey, grandfather of Viscount 
Decies,”’ 

I have no note of the decree in this suit, but I 
presume the second marriage was held good, and 
of course the former one invalid: for I see in the 
Peerage that by Mr. Villiers (Brigadier-General 
the Hon. Edward Villiers, elder son and heir- 
apparent of George, fourth Viscount Grandison) 
Catherine had (with other issue) John, fifth 
viscount, created Earl of Grandison. Y.S. M. 


Locan Tovryaments (4 S. vi. 438, 559.) — 
To the list must be added Smithfield, by the 
citizens on Saturday afternoons. ’ 

James GILBERT, 

51, Hill Street, Peckham, S.E. 

SHARD or Snarn (4 S. vi. 324, 397, 561.) — 
In some parts of the country, to my own personal 
knowledge, shard or sharn is used as a term desig- 
nating cow-dung only. In the north-east district 
of Aberdeenshire, my native county, it is one of 
the most familiar provincialisms among the agri- 
cultural population; but it is never employed to 
designate horse, sheep, pig, or, in fact, any kind 
of dung save that of cows, oxen, &c. An indi- 


| vidual who has donned any very smart or gay 
article of apparel is often addressed in a bantering 
way, thus: “ You cast a dash at a distance, like 
sharn on a lea rig (ridge).” A, Paterson. 

Barnsley, Yorks. 

The “ vulgar word ” at which SterHen JAcKSON 
hints in a foot-note is much more likely to be 
connected with shoot. In Lincolnshire a cow 
with diarrhoea is said to be “shooting.” Cow- 
shards are here called “cassons” (castings); and 
“A primrose in a casson”’ is a proverb answering 
to “A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” In Mr. 
Peacock’s Ralph Skirlaugh we find a farmer's 
sons stacking cassons for winter fuel, in accordance 
with an old proverb respecting fuel and soap, 
whfch, as Mr. Jackson says, “I can only hint at.” 

J. T..F. 

Paropirs (4 §, vi. 476; vii. 15.)—I do not 
know if the Book of Ballads, edited by Bon 
Gaultier, published by Orr & Co., 1845, would 
suit W. G. D. se 

There was a capital parody on Coleridge’s 
Christabel published about thirty-five years ago 
in the Encyclopedia of Anecdote and Wit. It 
commenced, I think, as I write entirely from me- 
mory, with— 

“Tis ten o'clock by the castle clock,” &c. 
or, 

“Tis ten o'clock by the baron’s clock,” &c. 
Who was the author ? A. J. DunKIn. 


Tue Patronrmic “-1ne” ry NortH-ENGiLisa 
Prace-Names (4 S. v. 559; vi. 61, 120, 303, 
418, 509, 570.)—I think the following instance, 
taken from deeds of the reign of Edward III. 

| relating to the same family and subject, go far to 
prove the correctness of Mr. A rkINsON’s state- 
ment “that the stroke over the vowel denoting 
the omission of n is often omitted by old scribes, 
and not the least frequently in names involving 
the element -ing.” A name is thus written vari- 
ously: “de Hornyngwold, de Horningwold, de 
Horningwold sive Horniwold, de Horniwold.” 
There is no stroke to denote the omission of the 
n or g, although the name is materially altered. 
T. Cc. G. HL 
“Tis OWN OPINION WAS HIS LAW” (4S, vi. 
971, 355, 562.) —With great respect for Dr. Tarr 
RaMaGE, whose papers have always interest for 
me, I submit that it is widely different to say of a 
person that his own opinion is his law, and that 
he “is a law unto himself.” As I interpret the 
expressions, the former conveys censure, the latter 
commendation, ‘The quotation from Juvenal,* as 
* Juv. vi. 222. The language of a self-willed imperious 
woman to her pusillanimous uxorious husband. This, 
from the Anthology, has some resemblance : — 


Tuvh yap obdév olde wArjy b BovAerat. 


} 


| A woman’s wit is bounded by her will. 
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applied to those from Shakespeare and Evagrius, 
is admirably to the point; not so that from the 
Ethics. As a parallel to this one, I think, might 
fairly be given Romans ii. 14: — 
obros yduov wh Exovres, Eavrois elo vomos* 
Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


as given by Evagrius (lib. vi. i.), we have a 
splendid example of the éyxpar4s = the man who 
is “a law unto himself.” He says,— 

"Eorotdaxe 5t Aorwby ode dv TG odmarti, GAAA yap Kal 
év tH Wuxe wepiBardodau thy Gdroupylda, nal troy orépa- 
voy. pdvos yap Tav mpany BaciAdwy éavrod BeBuclarcvoxe, 
nal abroxpdrwp bytws yevduevos, Thy wiv dxAoxKparelay 
Tav wabdy éx Tis olxeias ekeynAdrnoe Wuxijs * apioroKpa- 
relay 3¢ dv Trois éavrot Aoyispois Karaocrnoduevos, Cav 
dperijs Gyadua éavrdby wapéoxero, mpds plunow éxmai- 
Sedwy 7d iwhxoor. 

Henceforth he made it his business not only to adorn 
his person, but more especially his mind, with regal dig- 
nities. For he alone, of all who had yet worn the purple, 
strove rigorously to rule himself; and as became his high 
position, while banishing from his mind all evil affec- 
tions, to school himself in every virtue, and thus to be- 
come a living example for the imitation of his subjects. 


Avrora Boreatris (4% 8, vi. 495.) — The fol- 
lowing narration occurs among “ Prodigies in the 
Heavens,” in a work entitled :-— 

* Mirabilis Annus Secundus; or, a Second Year of 
Prodigies: being a true and impartial Collection of many 
strange Sicres and Arraritions which have this last 
year been seen in the Heavens, and in the Earth, and in 
the Waters,” 4to. Printed in the Year 1662. 


“ The Heavens all on Fire. 

“ At Lewes in Sussex, June 15, 1661, about three of the 
clock in the morning divers persons observing a more than 
ordinary light, being then in their beds, presently rose; 
and looking out, they perceived the whole visible hemi- 
sphere on every side to be as it were on fire, the colour 
whereof seemed to be more inclining to a blood-red than 
the ordinary flame colour. 

“At the same time also, at a town called Bawcomb, 
about twelve or fourteen miles from Lewes, a person of 
quality, being in bed, perceived so great a light in his 
chamber that he verily thought his barns and out- 
houses had been on fire; but when he arose and looked 
forth, he saw, as he conceived, the heavens on fire, in the 
same dreadful manner as is before expressed. This is 
attested by eye-witnesses in both places, and a thing fre- 
quently and commonly spoken of in those parts.” 


WitiraM Bates. 
Birmingham. 


| cold, as it suited his 


Hunt that immortal allegory. In one of Byron’s 
notes to Don Juan we find “Cowper was an 
amiable man, but no poet.” Byron blew hot or 
umour. The first edition 
of Rimini was “a really good poem.” Afterwards 


| he discovered that “never were so many fine 
. | things spoilt as in Rimini;” and, as a climax, he 
P.S. In the character of the Emperor Mauricius, | 





Lorp Brron’s “ Exetisn Barps,” ec. (4% S. | 


vi. 368, 449, 480, 554; vii. 23.) —I am quite 
cognizant of the sentence quoted by Mr. J. A. 
Picton, but it does not alter my opinion of Mont- 
gomery's Wanderer of Switzerland, and of the 
justice of the Edinburgh reviewer's critique. 
Byron's dicta on poets are of small value. He 
found the Faery Queen of Spenser very dull. He 
said to — Hunt, “Take him away! I find 
nothing in him.” This was said on returning to 





could write— 
“O Gemini! 
What a nimini pimini 


” 


Story of Rimini! 

Many of Byron’s “ great guns” are now held 
in slight esteem, while other writers that he 
bespattered with scurrility, particularly Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey, have risen in public 
estimation. “Stupid” Grahame, too, is an in- 
stance of the latter class. I know no modern 

oem more truly beautiful than The Sabbath. 
t well merits the praises bestowed upon it by 
the late Professor Wilson. It is very popular in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Picton says The Church and Warming- 
pan “was not a tract.” I can merely say that 
the only copy I ever saw was an 8vo pamphlet. 
It was in the hands of a bookseller of the “ Row,” 
who has retired from business. I called it a 
tract because it had hardly pages enough to be 
dignified with the name of pamphlet. Perha 
my ¢ract was Mr. Picton’s “surreptitious edi- 
tion”: I believe it was so. 

I beg to assure Mr. Picton that I am a very 
great admirer of “the real Montgomery,” as 
Wilson once called him; but my admiration of 
The World before the Flood and The Pelican 
Island does not blind me to the imperfections of 
the Wanderer. I saw them long before I knew 
Switzerland, and with my present acquaintance 
with Helvetia I see still more the puerile absur- 
dities of Montgomery’s “ wanderings.” 

James Henry Dixon. 


, 


Lausanne. 


Punnine AND Jestine on Names (4S. vi. 364, 
581.)—Curer Ermine has spoilt the puns which 
he admires by reversing the speakers. Sir Wil- 
liam Dawes, Archbishop of York, was oe 
that the clergy who visited him would not fin 
things in such good order as in the time of his 
beloved Mary. “She was, indeed, mare pacifi- 
cum,” to which a curate rejoined—* True, my 
lord, but she was mare mortuum first.” 

In 1715 was a total eclipse of the sun, followed 
in a fortnight by an eclipse of the moon. A lady 
asked his xc] if he had seen the eclipse of the 
moon. “No,” said he, “my chaplain saw that; 
I saw the eclipse of the sun.” W. G. 

Has not Cuter Ermine taken the point out of 
this story by inverting its details? I have always 
heard it thus :— 

“Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of York, was very 
fond of a pun. His clergy dining with him for the first 
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time after he had lost his lady, he told them he feared 
they did not find things in so good order as they used to 
be in the time of poor Mary; and, looking extremely 
sorrowful, added with a deep sigh, ‘ she was, indeed, mare 
cificum.’ A curate, who pretty well knew what she 
Yad been, said,‘ Aye, my lord, but she was mare mor- 
tuum first.’”"—See Mark Lemon’s Jest Book, No. 1036. 

The pun on the name of Winter is equalled, I 
think, by the following :— 

“ Admiral Duncan’s address to the officers who came 
on board his ship for instructions previous to the engage- 
ment with Admiral de Winter was both laconic and 
humorous: ‘Gentlemen, you see a severe Winter ap- 
proaching ; I have only to advise you to keep up a good 
fire.” ”"—Jbid. No. 1255. 

W. Sparrow Srmmpson. 

The best pun I ever heard was made on Lord 
Arthur Hill, one of Wellington’s aides at Water- 
loo. He was renowned for his conversational 
powers. After a dinner party, at which he had 
shone with unusual brilliancy, some one remarked 
of him, “It will be a great pity when his mother 
dies.” “Why?” “ Because now he is a plea- 
sant Hill; then he will be Baron Sandys.” 

A similar play on names was the following : — 
Mr. Falls, a well-known Irish sportsman, hap- 
— unfortunately one day to ride down a 

ound. The irascible but witty master attacked 
him in no very measured language. “ Sir,” was 
the reply, “I'd have you recollect that I am Mr. 
Falls of Dungannon.” The answer was ready: “I 
don’t care if you were the Falls of Niagara; you 
sha’n’t ride over my hounds.” . 

Fitz Ricwarp. 


SaarBRick Custom (4 §, 
correspondent A.S. asks if any reader of “N.& Q.” 
can throw any light upon the history or exist- 
ence of customs similar to that observed at Saar- 
briick? I have read and heard of such customs, 
but I must confess that I have never previously 
heard of an application of the protecting influence 
of tree boughs to railway carriages. The “ march 
of science ” must account for this. 

To hang branches by the doors of houses is an 
ancient and was a popular custom. Thus I read 
at p. 133 of a small anonymous book entitled A 
Short Account of the City and Close of Lichfield, 
4 “a is added a Short Account of the Cathedral, 


“Tt was a custom on Ascension Day for the clergyman 
of the parish, accompanied by the churchwardens and 
sidesmen, and followed by a concourse of children bear- 
ing green boughs, to repair to the different reservoirs of 
water, and there read the gospel for the day, after which 
they were regaled with cakes and ale; during the cere- 
mony the door of every house was decorated with an elm 
bough,” &c. &ec. 


Further: I am informed that in the village 
of Leyland, Lancashire (which village gives its 
name to the hundred in which it is located), 
there prevailed a custom (my informant believes 








vi. 477.)—Your | 








on May Day) of the following nature :—The vil- 
lagers would hang by the doors of the better 
known or more notorious inhabitants boughs of 
trees, the different shrubs or trees having varied 
significations, and speaking as to the popular re- 
pute, good or evil, of the dweller in the tenement 
so decorated. This was nearly half a century 
ago, and I should be glad to learn— 
1, Whether such practice is still in vogue. 
2. The emblematic meanings of the various 
trees. 
Again, we have the May Day custom of sus- 
pending hawthorn boughs by doors. 
Tuomas Tutty, Jun. 
BAPtTisM FOR THE Deap (3 §. vii. 33; 4S. 
vy. 424, 544, 565.)—So much has already appeared 
on this guestio vexata in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
that I am surprised none of your correspondents 
referred to the interpretation inserted in the 
Gent. Mag. vol. xlix., as proposed in part by an 
eminent divine, Bishop Pearce, and further sup- 
orted by a no less eminent critic, Isaac Reed. 
t is, in my opinion, worthy of resuscitation in 
this Wwxijs iarpeiov, although it has at great length 
been revived in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 
y. 396-414; and I shall, with your permission, 
supply the interpretation referred to in an abridged 
form, and as succinctly as the subject will admit. 
The commentator shows that Barriferdau sig- 
nifies to die a violent death by the hands of per- 
secutors, and the critic adds the precise idea of 
irtp ray vexpav, Which in this place means those 
to whom the gospel was preached (those who sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death), and upon 
whose account the preachers of it suffered :— 


“The interpretation here proposed is not only in per- 
fect accordance with the word of God at large, with the 
language and sentiments of St. Paul himself in other 
parts of his epistles, with the train of reasoning pur- 
sued in the chapter in which these words are found, and 
with the sense of the words elsewhere separately and con- 
nectively; but all the arguments adduced in its support 
have been drawn from these sources, than which none 
can be more legitimate or better entitled to deference; 
each of them possesses in itself some strength, and com- 
bined, they appear to prove that the Apostles are the 
persons here spoken of as baptized—that the baptism 
referred to is that which our Saviour announced as their 
portion (Mark x., Luke xii.); and that by the dead are 
meant the people of God, the body of Christians in the 
apostolic times who were led by the Apostles to con- 
sider themselves dead, and to lead them to do which 
they endured that afflictive baptism ; and finally, that 
these words in this sense are well adapted to sum up a 
powerful appeal like that of the Apostle, as describing 
in the conduct both of those who preached and those who 
received the Gospel, if there was no resurrection, a depth 
of infatuation and an extent of folly perfectly unac- 
countable. ‘Their life’ in this case ‘would have been 
madness’ indeed, ‘and their end without honour.’”— 
( Wisdom of Solomon), R. K. in journal, &c. 


BreiioTHEecarR. CHETHAM. 
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Sr. Leonarp (4" 8. vi. 371.)—In this reply. | lingua. cwreea est curvus, incurvus, teste Boxhom 


(by the Editor) we are told that there were two 
saints of the name: one being abbot of Vandeuvre, 
the other abbot of Noblac. Is there anything in 
the history of this “pair of saints” to account 
for that extreme supulaiie with our forefathers, 
betokened by the vast number of places called 
after them throughout the length and breadth of 
this island ? NogLL RaDECLIFFE. 


“Veritas rx Putrro” (4% S. vi. 474.)\—This 
saying of Democritus (who died B.c. 357) is, so 
far as I have been able to discover, first given by 
Cicero in his Academics (i. 10), supposed to have 
been written about n.c. 45: “‘Naturam accusa, 
que in profundo veritatem, ut ait Democritus, 
penitus abstruserit.” Possibly Seneca (Benejic. 
vi. 23) has it in his thoughts, when he says: 
“Tnvoluta veritas in alto latet.” Dr. Walcott 
(“Birthday Ode”) refers to it: — 

“ The sages say, dame Truth delights to dwell— 

Strange mansion—in the bottom of a well.” 

Goethe, in his Maxims (iii. 169, ed. Stuttgart, 
1840), speaks of Truth with the same allusion :— 

“Der Irrthum ist viel leichter zu erkennen, als die 
Wahrheit zu finden ; jener liegt auf der Oberfliiche, damit 
liisst sich wohl fertig werden; diese ruht in der Tiefe, 
danach zu forschen ist nicht Jedermanns Sache,” 

There, is a very pretty idea in Don Quixote 
(v. 10), which seems to refer to Truth being in a 
well: — 

“La verdad adelgaza, y no quiebra, y siempre anda 
sobre la mentira, como el azeyte sobre el agua.” 

“Truth may be stretched out thinly, but there can be 
no rent, and it always gets above falsehood as oil does 
above water.” 

[ have never seen the proverb in any Greek 
writer. Among the sayings of Democritus quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius it does not appear. Can 
any one give a passage where it occurs in a Greek 
writer ? C. T. Ramace. 


in Lex. Ant. Brit. Succis ‘kréckia,’ etiamnum. est 
curvare, et Arock curvus. Varro quoque nomen 
Latinum a curvore conatur deducere, quamvis satis 
violenter, utpote litera R in medio destitutum,” 
Ihre says the Su.-Goth. gurka may be from an- 


| guria (med. Lat. angurius ?), “ quod erat cucumis 


sativi genus,” &c. &c.; but he thinks it may also 
be from the Slavonic, the Poles using ogoreck for 
a cucumber. The Bohemian call is oktrke, 
The probable derivation of the different forms of 
the word in the Gotho-Teutonic and Slavonic 
languages, as well as of the modern French courge, 
is from the Lat. cucurbita. Roquefort, under 
“coucourde, couhoure,” refers to coorde, coordie, 
coourde, courdaye (found also coucourde), which 


he renders “ citrouille, calebasse, cucurbita; en ° 


Languedoc, cougourle, cougourde.” 
R. S. Caarnocr, 

Gray’s Inn, 

A Jacosrte Sone: Cock-rientine, Etc. (4” 
8. vi. 543.)—I quote the following from a History 
of Kintyre, by Peter M‘Intosh. (Third edition. 
Campbeltown, 1870):— 

“In those days (a century ago and later) the school- 
masters being ill remunerated for their labour, and school- 


| fees being very low, the teacher claimed a free-will 


Cvcumper (4 S. vi. 474; vii. 19.)—Gherkin | 


is from the Swet. gurka = Teut. gurcke, a cucum- 
ber, more particularly a small cucumber for 
pickling. Some assert the word a corruption, 
through the T., of the Latin eucurdita. J. J. J. 
The meaning of gherkin, inquired for by P. P., 
is, little cucumber; from gurke, a cucumber, in 
German. The Dutch have the word agurije. The 
terminal in, I take it, is a diminutive; and it 
would seem probable that all words are allied: 
cf, cucurbita = kauwoorde = gourd. A. H, 


J. P. asks why young cucumbers are called 
gherkins, and for the etymology. The pickled 
cucumber or gherkin is probably of German or 
Dutch origin, and the word gherkin seems to be 
from the German gurke, a cucumber; or the 
Dutch agurkje, gurkje, rendered “ a small pickled 
cucumber.” Wachter thinks gurke, kurke may be 


derived from its curved shape; “Nam Celtica 


offering on Candlemas day, it being an old custom ; and 
the parents of the children took a great interest in that 
day, making an effort to provide the scholars with some- 
thing handsome to offer to their teacher; and to animate 
the children, a cock-fight was proposed, with other amuse- 
ments.” 

In some lines of verse that follow, the author 
tells us of the delight of the boys in preparing 
their birds, and gives a description of a fight, con- 
cluding thus :— 

* All those who die in the great fight, 
The master claims them as his right.” 

Further on he tells us that— 

“The teacher collected his offering, and the boy and 
girl who gave most received the envied title of King and 
Queen, which title they had the honour of carrying to 
the first day of May.” 

D, Macpuart. 

Paisley. 

Cancan (4™ S. vi. 455, 556.)—“ A Frencu- 


| man” does not seem to have seen the Cancan 


danced lately in the Jardin Mabille of Paris, the 
Tivoli at Hamburg, or in the public gardens in 
Berlin, else he would not have ventured to defend 
its decency. It may be interesting to your readers 
to know that the cancan, as danced by a French- 


| woman, formed the chief source of the amuse- 


ment of the Berliners up to, and even after, the 
declaration of war. The cylinders for advertise- 
ments in the Unter-der-linden continued to be 
covered with invitations to see this lascivious 
dance for three or four days after war was de- 


| clared, up to the time that they were requ 
| by the government for advertisements calling out 








maemo a 
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the Landwehr and wanting persons to work in 
the arsenals, and till the anti-Gallican feeling 
among the people caused the artiste to retreat. 
Cancan is derived from Lat. guanquam, although. 
In the schools of the Middle Ages the pronun- 
ciation of this word was the subject of fierce 
contention, one party pronouncing it cancan and 
the other guanguam; hence it came to signify 


tittle-tattle, gossip, scandal, undue familiarity, | 


&e. J. Hi. 
“ Hc LIBER EST IN Quo,” Etc. (4 S. iii. 506.) 
The author of this is inquired for by Mr. Waveu, 
who will find the answer in your columns given 
by J. S. (2°¢ S. i. 140). Theauthor is Wehrenfels, 
Professor of Divinity at Basle in the early part of 
the last century. One of your correspondents, M. 
(1"S. xi. 73), furnishes a translation; may 1 sug- 
gest a better ? — 
“ Herein do sects of every kind 
For their own doctrines look ; 
And just as surely do they find 
Those doctrines in the book.” 


W. T. M. 


Irtsh Forreitunss (4% §. vi. 545.) —Probably 
one of the books relating to the Irish forfeitures 
of 1689, of which Mr. MactEan is in search of, is 
A Book of Postings and Sale of Forfeited Estates 
in Ireland, now in the British Museum; the date 
is 1703, and there is a MS. index of the pur- 
chasers’ names appended to it. There is a good 
deal of information on the same subject in the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Public Records in 
Ireland (1821-25), the third volume of which 
gives “ Abstracts of Grants of Lands, &c., under 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, a.p. 
1666-1684;” and, as well as I remember, ab- 
stracts from conveyances of the forfeited estates 
of 1689. The latter estates were sold at Chiches- 
ter House, College Green, Dublin, in or before the 
year 1703, by trustees appointed for the purpose. 

C. 8. K. 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. 

Drmowtacs (4 8. y. 580; vi. 78, 183.)—The 
Analytical Investigation of the Scriptural Claims of 
the Devil, by Russell Scott, 1822, has been attri- 
buted in your pages to Dr. Barr of Liverpool. 
Has this gentleman written on both sides of this 
vexed question, seeing that A Letter to the Rev, 
George Harris. . . 1820, has been also assigned 
to him by Mr. Bares at the last reference but 
one ? HARRow. 

Boox or Common Prayer (4* §. vi. 435, 560.) 
T have a Prayer-book of the same kind :— 

“London, printed by John Baskett, Printer to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, and by the Assigns of 


Thomas Newcomb, and Henry Hills, deceas’d. 1722. 


It is in its original black calf gilt binding, and 
has bound with it “A Companion to the Altar,” 


(Edmd. Parker, Bible and Crown, Lombard Street, 


1721), and “ Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms” 
(printed by Sus. Collins for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, 1713.) It contains many coarsely executed 
plates. The frontispiece is a portrait of King 
George; “ Joseph’s Dream” is in the carpenter’s 
shop with tools about. The illustration to “Gun- 
powder Treason” is an eye in the clouds sending 
a column of rays on to Guy Fawkes’s hand as he 
is carrying his lantern by night to a conventional 
parliament house. My copy is very neatly ruled 
throughout with red lines. So. a> We 
VesE: Frese (4% §, vi. 195, 421, 553.)—In 
this interesting discussion it will be well not to 
lose sight of the word feazed, meaning untwisted, 
unravelled, being the verb of feaze, from T. fesen, 
also fax, the hair of the head, same as, and per- 
haps derived from the G. fax, 8. fex, T. fahs, all 


| meaning hair, or fibres of flax; thus we have 
Bb , 


Fairfax; but I quite fail with Jomn Anppis in 
seeing a connection with feese. T. JEREMIAH. 

Mr. Appts concludes his article on this word 
with the following sentence:— “How far the 
‘ravelling’ and ‘driving away’ meanings are to 
be connected, I do not see.” Wedgwood says 
that the two main senses of the word are, “1, to 
whip, chastise, harass; and 2, to ravel out the 
end of a rope”; and Mr. Appis acknowledges 
that “to beat,” and “to beat into flight,” are 
meanings not difficult of reconcilement. If he 
had remembered that the whip most in use among 
sailors is a rope’s end, I do not think he would 
have found much difficulty in connecting the two 
meanings. The nautical meaning of the word 


feaze may, after all, be the primary one, and the 


whipping or driving away only secondary. 
E. M‘C. 

Guernsey. 

HrrrocratEs AND Hommopatny (4" S. vii. 
54.)—G. E.’s communication appeared in “N.&Q.” 
3" S. ix. 538, without eliciting a reply. Hahne- 
mann observes that — 

“The author of the book rep) rérwyv Tav kar’ EvOpwror, 
which is among the writings attributed to Hippocrates, 
has the following remarkable words: — da Ta duo 
voocos ylverai, kal Sia Ta Su01a mpoodepiueva ex vorevw 
tev syalvovra, &c. “By similar things disease is pro- 
duced, and by similar things, administered to the sick, 
they are healed of their diseases. Thus the same thing 
which will produce a strangury, when it does not exist, 
will remove it when it does,” 

These sentiments are thus expressed by Corna- 
rius in his translation, in 1564 :— 

“Per similia morbus fit, et per similia adhibita ex 
morbo sanantur. Velut urine stilicidiam idem facit st 
non sit, et si sit idem sedat.” Hippocrates, Opera, Juno 
Cornario interprete, 1564, pp. 87, 88. Quoted by Wm. 
Sharp, M.D., in Tracts on Homeopathy, No. 1, p. 4. 

J. YROWELL. 


3ows AnD Curtsrys (4% S. vi. 568).—M. D. 
asks for the first record of the curtsey. Is it not 
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in Genesis xli.43? “And he made him [Joseph 
to ride in the second chariot which he had; an 
they cried before him, Bow the knee.” The curtsey 
was formerly used by the male as well as the 
female sex. E. V. 


REMARKABLE OccuRRENcE To Betts (4" S. vi. 
384, 467, 486.) — When the Royal Exchange was 
burnt down a few years since, I remember the 
newspapers telling us, as a curious coincidence, 
that the last tune the bells in the clock chimed 
ere they fell was, “ There’s nae luck aboot the 
hoose.” 
for reading it. a. Be 

Mancnester Cuar-Booxs (4" S. vi. 336, 466.) 
A few remarks on the list (p. 466) may be accept- 
able. The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain is from the 
Cheap Repository Tracts of Hannah More. The 
Old Woman of Ratcliffe Highway was one of the 


old Aldermary chap-books ; it is a curious bit of | 
nonsense from beginning to end, in the same style | 
a3 Foote’s “He died, and she very imprudently | 


married the barber ” (vide “ N.& Q.” 3°48. iv. 187, 
237.) However, it must not be forgotten that 


the “old woman” was laid under her “ wooden | 
Washington | 
many others introduce a “ wooden | 
tombstone,” but the earliest instance that I know | 


stone ” — before Foote was born. 


Irving an 


of such a memento mori is the one in The Old 
Woman of Ratcliffe Highway. 


a very modern one) of The Friar and Boy, which 
was reprinted by Ritson. The Merry Piper is in 
tolerably smooth ballad metre, and contains a few 
laughable incidents that are not in the old ver- 


sion. Mr. Swindells presented me with a copy | 


of this chap-book, and with an old edition of 


part I., apparently printed about a century ag 


Lummus and Meary is from Tim Bobbin’s (Col- | 


lier) Lancashire Dialect. 


Ducks and [green] Peas, or the Newcastle Rider, 


is a Newcastle story founded on a domestic inci- 
dent in the old northern family of Cookson. 


There is an interlude on the subject that has often 
been acted in the north-country theatres. The King 
and the Cobbler, Tom Hickathrift, Doctor Faustus, 
Nixon's Prophecies, Simple Simon, Tom Thumb— 
all these (except Nixon) were Aldermary tracts, 
and are well known. 

Honest John and Loving Kate is new to me. 
What is it about? Several of the others named 
by Mr. Harpetson) are evidently mere abridg- 
ments of popular and well-known works, and do 
not call for any remarks. There was another 
Manchester chap-book printer, who had the re- 
markable name of Shelmerdine. I think there were 
two, father and son. Has Mr. Harrison any of 
the Shelmerdine prints ? 

James Henry Drxon. 





| “ titlers.”’ 


I cannot vouch for the fact, but only | 


| printed separately. 


| subject. 
The Merry Piper is a modern version (but not | 


Zo. | 





The | 
Table-Book of Richardson gives full particulars. | 


| this order—1, 2, 1, 3, with very good effect. 





Tirters or Sucar (4S, vi. 569.) —Loaf sugar 
is put up in large lumps called “lumps,” weighing 
twenty or thirty pounds each, and in small 
sugar loaves, with which every one is familiar, 
But there is a loaf of intermediate size, weighin 
about ten pounds, and these loaves are called 
F. C. H. 


“Titver: A large truncated cone of refined sugar.”— 
See Webster's Dictionary, revised by Goodrich and 


A. 8. W. 


Ross or WieTonsuirE (4% 8. vi. 569.)—Your 
correspondent will find three generations of the 


| Porter. 


| Rosses of Balkail in a sheet pedigree of the family 


of Freer, which appeared in the Jiscellanea 
Genealogica. Some copies of this pedigree were 
I believe Mr. Russell Smith 

F. M.S. 


Ancient Buriptnes In Kasuuir (4* S, vi. 
527.) — When the snake is in a horizontal position 
it has the same meaning as the lingam —phallus; 
#. e. creative or “ vital energy.” A circular snake 
is emblematic of eternity. QuERIsT should con- 
sult the writings of Payne Knight, Godfrey Hig- 
gins, and Henry O'Brien; also, “ Priapeia sive 
diversorum poctarum in Priapum lusus, illustrati 
comment. G. Shoppi, Franci, &c. Patavii, 1664.” 
I cannot say more or be more explicit on such a 
As to the passage in Gen. iii. consult a 
learned work by the Rev. Mr. Rendell of Preston, 
The Antediluvian History of the World. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Gripsies In Inetanp (4" S, vi.527.)—“ Twenty- 
five years ago there were many gipsies to be 
found between Londonderry and Belfast.” (Sim- 
son’s History of the Gipsies, p. 358,n.) In the 
above-named work frequent mention is made of 
Irish gipsies. W. R. Drenyay. 

Athenzum, Manchester, 


has some for sale, 


Bett-rineine (4% S. vi. 567.)—When I was 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, more years ago 
than is pleasant to contemplate, two of the churches 
there had a peal of three bells each, which re- 
spectively did duty for four. One was rung Me 
The 
other had the tuird bell cracked, and made this 
music—*“ ding dong ding thud!” With the ex- 
ception of the glorious peal at Great St. Mary's, 
and one or two tolerable besides, Cambridge was, 
and still is, wretchedly furnished with churck 
bells, the greater number of churches having only 
one or two each. The Abbey Church has lately 
received a present of two bells, and if the original 
use of bells was to frighten away the evil spirits, 
as some say, then these two bells ought to be 
most efficacious for the purpose, for the most 
frolicsome of the imps of Beelzebub, even “ Cob, 
“Mob,” and “Chittabob,” of the Ingoldsby Le- 
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gends, would be “ off in a crack” as soon as the 
jangle of these bells reached their ears. N.S. 


Arms or THE Counts oF Percue (4 8. vi. 
543.)—The arms attributed to the house of Be- 
Jesme are, Bendy or and azure. Rotron, Count 
of Perche, was the son of Geoffrey, and (it is 
supposed ) grandson of Guérin or Warine de Be- 
lesme ; which Warine was brother of William de 
Belesme, surnamed Talvaise, whose only child, 
Mabel, married Roger de Montgomery, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Rotron’s grandson, also named Rotron (son of 
his son Geoffrey, by Beatrice de Roucy), married, 
for his first wife, Maud, a natural daughter of 
King Henry I.; and for his second, Hawyse, 
daughter of Walter de Salisbury, by Sibilla, the 

resumed daughter of Arnulph de Hesding. Sand- 
End, in his Genealogical History, calls Rotron the 
“ son of Arnulph de Hesding, first Earl of Perche,” 
and Burke, in his Visitation of Seats and Arms, 
ji. 61, asserts that a family now called Hedding 
are descended from Arnulph’s son Rotro, Earl of 
Perche, by his second wife, “a Saxon lady.” 
Both these statements are, however, erroneous ; 
for it is very clear that Arnulph de Hesding was 
not the father of Rotron Earl of Perche. 

The Nugent family are also stated by Burke 
(Peerage, art. “ Westmeath”) to be descended from 
the house of Belesme, their immediate ancestor 
being Gilbert de Nogent, son of Fulke and grand- 
son of Rotron I., Count of Perche and Lord of 
Nogent de Rotron. This Fulke married, it is 
said, Matilda, daughter of Gilbert de l’Aigle ; 
that is to say, his grand-niece, for Gilbert’s wife 
Juliana was the daughter of Fulke’s brother Geof- 
frey. (See Ordericus Vitalis.) 

I beg to refer your correspondent to a very able 
and interesting paper on Arnulph de Hesding by 


Mr. Eyton, the historian of Shropshire, in The | 


Herald and Genealogist, vi. 241, and also to an 
article in the third volume of the same periodical, 
p. 173, by H. J. G. 


Book Ornamentation (4" S. vi. 567.)—I beg 
to inform F. M. S. that in our family library there 
is a volume appropriately ornamented with a land- 
scape on the edges of the leaves, which is only 
visible when they are slanted. The leaves are 
not gilt. The book is supposed to have been 
bound between forty and fifty years ago at the 
shop of Taylor & Hessey. If the sight of this 
book would be of any interest to your correspon- 
dent, I could offer it to him in a few weeks. 

A. 8. 


F. M. 8. may be interested in a volume in my 
ee entitled Poems and Essays, by the late 

iss Bowdler. The sixth edition, published for 
the benefit of the General Hospital at Bath, 17: 
When slanted, a very pleasing picture is presented 
of a tropical landscape, and a very great variety 











of shades is formed by widening the slant of the 


_ edges. I shall be pleased, if your correspondent 


wishes to consult my specimen, to place it at his 
disposal. J. W. Jarvis. 


15, Charles Square, Hoxton, N. 


Half a story is worth little, and as I have for- 


| gotten the binder’s name, it is but half a story. 


However, there was a bookbinder near Leeds or 


| Skipton about seventy years since celebrated for 


this style of ornamentation. I have seen a beau- 
tifully drawn storm at sea on a Falconer’s Ship- 
wreck, and a landscape on another volume. It 
was only when the gilt edges were slanted that 
the pictures were seen. When the book was shut 
they were invisible. I have tried to do this on a 
gilt book, but it showed a little. My notion is 
that the edges were cut, then sloped and drawn 
on, and then gilt. The designs were coloured 
properly. P. P. 


“ LET THEM TEAR HIM,” ETC. (4" 8. vi. 569.)— 
The poem from which'A. O. V. P. quotes, not 
quite correctly, is called “The Martyrdom of 
Marius,” and is contained in a little book entitled 
Aunt Jane's Verses for Children, by the late Mrs. 
T. Crewdson of Manchester. The book was out 
of print some time ago. E. M. 

Cotham, Bristol. 


“DoLOPATHOS; OR, THE KING AND THE SEVEN 
Wise Men (4" 8. vi. 544.)—I take the following 
notes from Thomas Wright's introduction to The 
Seven Sages (Percy Soc.), which is abstracted from 
M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps’s Essai sur les Fables 
Indiennes, etc. (1838). 

The original Indian romance is named Sendabad, 
after its author. The Arabian historian Massoudi 
says that this writer was a contemporary of a 


| King Courou. In Massoudi’s time (died a.p, 956) 


there were Arabic and Persian translations of the 
romance. Two Oriental writers cited by M. L. 
Deslongchamps state that it was composed under 
the Persian dynasty of the Arsacides (B.c. 256 to 


| a.p. 223.) 


From the Indian original are derived— 

A, The Arabian romance, The King, his Son, 
the Favourite, and the Seven Viziers (translated by 
Jonathan Scott, 1800). 

B. The Hebrew romance, The Parables of Sen- 
dabar. 

C. The Greek romance, Syntipas, 

The date of these three is unknown. 

From B (which is at least as old as the end of 
the twelfth century), it appears, was derived the 
prose Latin romance Jiistoria septem sapientum 
Rome, by John, monk of the Abbey of Haute- 
Selve (early thirteenth century); through which 
version the work was communicated to nearly all 
the languages of Western Europe. 

From this Latin version Herbert or Hebert, a 
trouvére of the thirteenth century, made a very 
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free translation in French verse, which is best 
known by the title Dolopathos, the name of the 
king who is father of the hero of the poem. 

For details I refer R. R. W. Extis to_Mr. 
Wright's preface. 

The romance in all its forms is a collection of 
stories connected together by this ground-plot. 
A. prince, falsely accused by one of his father’s 
wives of having offered her violence, is defended 
by seven philosophers, who tell stories showing 
up feminine malice and perversity. The wife has | 
her turn at story-telling in answer to each of the 
philosophers; and the final result is the triumph 
of the prince’s innocence, - 

The separate stories vary considerably in the 
different versions, Joun ApDIS. 

Dean Swrrt: Lonpon Cuvurcies (4 §. vi. 
569.)—The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv. part 2, 

. 499, contains a list of the fifty new churches 
Built in London by Sir Christopher Wren, with | 
the cost of each church. At p. 567 it is stated, | 





“ the churches, of which you gave alist, were not 
the fifty new ones, for hardly any of those were 
built so early, but of churches rebuilt by Sir | 
Christopher Wren after the fire.” The anony- 
mous writer added, “I think it is to be found in 
the Parentalia.” Cur. Cooke. 


By Act of Parliament, fifty new churches were | 
ordered to be erected to replace those destroyed | 
in the Great Fire, and the rebuilding in this 
instance was to a great extent, if not entirely, 
entrusted to Wren. In the tenth year of Queen | 
Anne’s reign, however, another Act passed for the | 
erection of fifty more, the object being not merely 
to. remedy the insufficiency of accommodation 
afforded by the then existing churches, but also, 
in the words of the commission appointed to carry 
out the Act, the “redressing the inconvenience 
and growing mischiefs which resulted from the 
increase of Dissenters and Popery.”” Queen Anne’s 
Act was but imperfectly realised as regards the 
number of buildings to be erected, but to it 
London owes some of its very finest churches, e. g. 
St. Mary’s-in-the Strand, and St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields by Gibbs, St. Mary Woolnoth by Hawks- 
moor, and St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields by Fliteroft. 
It would be very desirable to have a list of the 
churches, with the name of the architect in each | 
case, which owe their existence to this measure. 
Any account would, I believe, embrace St. Ann’s 
Limehouse, St. George’s Bloomsbury, St. George's 
Hanover Square, St. Luke’s Old Street, St. John’s | 
Westminster, and St. Botolph’s Se 
Street. H, F.T. | 
“Locxer’s Ornprvary” (4% S. vi. 569.)—The 
“story told” of Sir George Etherege is probably 
just as true asa hundred others that begin with 
the same words. Where the original is to be 
found I cannot say; the earliest relation of it, as | 














far as L know, oceurs in An Antiquarian Ramble 
in the Streets of London by the late John Thomas 
Smith (ed. 1846, i. 147.) 

For the plays as well as other writings ip 
which this once celebrated tavern is mentioned, I 
refer Mr. J. Perry to Cunningham’s Handbook 
of London, where, under the heading “ Locket,” 
he will find all the particulars he is in search of, 

CHARLES WYLIE, 


Hearty Tax (4" S. vi. 476, 481.)—This tax, 
or whatever it was, could not have been wholly 
repealed by 1 William and Mary. I can well re- 
member forty-five years back, and remember the 
man calling for the “ hearth money,” as it was 
styled, when I was very young; and I remember 
further how we used to grumble at our upper 
bedroom fireplaces being blocked up. H. W. 


Although I cannot contribute any of the ballads 
asked for by Crt., I send what I venture to 
think will prove almost as interesting—namely, 
an epitaph from Folkestone churchyard, in which 
reference is made to “ the badge of slavery ” :— 

“In Memory of Rebecca Rogers, who died August 
22"4, 1688. Aged 44 Years :— 

“A house she hath ; it’s made of such good fashion, 

The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation ; 
Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for nonpayment. 
From chimney money too this cell is free. 
To such a house who would not tenant be? ” 

The above is engraved on a headstone placed 
against the north wall of the chancel. 

J. A. Px. 


“ Hirtarton’s. SERVANT, THE SacE Crow” 
(4" S. vii. 11.)—Hilarion was an abbot who lived 
in the latter part of the fourth century. He re- 
tired to the deserts in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
juma, where he led the life of a hermit, Aftera 
time, accompanied by a few chosen followers, 
among whom is especially mentioned one He- 


| sychius, he betook himself to the island of Cyprus, 


where he died in 371. There is a tradition that 
he was supplied with food by birds; hence, no 
doubt, the allusion, G. i. 3 
This is evidently a mistake of Hilarion for Paul, 
and the allusion is to the miraculous support of 
St. Paul, the first hermit. St. Jerom relates of 
him that a crow brought him every day half a 
loaf. F. C. H. 


“Tae Hart or Waters” (4 S, yi. 545.)—A 


story of the loss of an Englishman who attempted 


to explore in a boat an ancient subterranean cis- 
tern at Constantinople, called the “ Botan Serai,” 


or buried palace, appeared about 1845, I should 
say, in Sharpe's Magazine. There was rather @ 
striking engraving of the cistern, giving the idea 
of vast extent, the roof being supported by Co- 
| rinthian columns half submersed in water. 


as . 
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TreTHaRRaP (4* §. vi. 438.)—Conf. Thrapston | 


(formerly Trapestone), co. Northampton ; Thrip- | 
low, co. Cambridge ; Thropton, co. Northumber- 
land; Thrup or Trup, co. Berks; and the Saxon 
thorp (Ger. dorf), which corrupts into thrupp, | 
drup, trup, tharp. It does not, however, follow 
that the suffix is tharrap. It may be harrap, | 
arrap, or arp. Among the eighteen different forms 
which the vocable tre is liable to assume are 
tret and tred. Tret-ar-ab might mean dwelling 
on the water ; tret-ar-ub, dwelling on the height ; 
tret-harrap, dwelling of Harrap. Harrap is an 
English surname, but I am not aware that it is 
found in Cornwall. R. 8. Caarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S. Mr. Lower says Thorpe in some districts 
is corrupted to Tharp, and that in Hampshire | 
persons named Sibthorpe are called Tharp. 


EqvIvaLENt Foreren Trrtes (4* §. vii. 12.) 
I should be glad to know how T—n would dis- 
pose of the exiled royal family of France, or of 
those of Spain, Naples, Sleswig Holstein, Han- 
over, &c., in his scale of precedence ; and how he 
can compare nobility, although derived from the 
Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, or Welsh princes, 
with the scions of houses that have occupied the 
principal thrones of Europe. S. 


Poors, on Mourns oF Streams (4* S. vii. 12.) 
The brooks and watercourses which empty them- 
selyes into the river Wyre, within its tidal influ- 
ence, have clows or floodgates placed at some.dis- | 
tance from their mouths in order to prevent the 
“inland ” from being overflowed by salt water. 
Below the floodgates to the river, those tributaries 
ate called pools. The streams which fall into the 
Wyre beyond the reach of the tides are never 
called by that name. JAMES PEARSON, 

Milnrow. 

Letrer or GALILEo (4% S, vii. 12.)—The ori- 
ginal MS. of the letter of Galileo to Castelli, 

ated Dec. 21, 1613, which is doubtless the epistle 
referred to by M. M., was in 1813 in the collec- 
tion of the well-known Uittérateur Poggiali, and 
was printed by him in his Série de’ Testi di lingua 
(1813, i. 150). 1t was afterwards printed by 
Venturi in his Memorie e Lettere di Galilei (1821, 
part 1. p. 205), and probably also in Alberi’s edi- 
tion of the Opere di Galilex, which I have not at 
hand. Grorce M, GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 


Te Pritt or “Guripo’s Avrora” (1* S. ii. 
391; 24 8S. iii, 296; 4 S, vii. 13.)—Probably 
the readers of “N. & Q.,” even if they remember 
it, will be unable to find the reply to this query 
in the first series, because it is not referred to in 
the Index, having been inserted only incidentally 
in a long communication on a subject of the 
same description. It is as follows :— 


| fuller account of D 


“There is by the same author (Alexander Atolus, 
apud Galeum ad Parthenium Niceensem) another de- 
scription of the revolution of the planets, which is worthy 
of notice, inasmuch as the Latin translation contains 
many of the expressions in the verses subjoined, as Mr. 
Dawson TURNER informed us (1* 8. ii. 891), to a print 
of Guido’s celebrated Aurora at Rome, an account of 
which is given in Notice des Estampes exposées a la Bib- 
liothéque du Roi, 12mo. A Paris, 1823. 


*Quadrijugis invectus equis Sol aureus.— 
Circumvolat aurea luna ’— 


imitated in Lucifer antevolat, The number of nymphs 
by which the sun is accompanied, and which hand to 
hand surround his chariot, indicates not the hours (1* S. 
iii. 287) but the days of the week, the names of which in 
several languages are derived from the seven planets, 
that golden chain in which originated the principal 
deities of pagan idolatry.”—1* 8, vii, 132. 
BIsrioTHEcaR. CHETHAM. 


tev. Samvet Hentry (4* §. vii. 35.) —He was 
onge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Wil- 
liamsburg College, Virginia, and the author of 
several literary works enumerated by Watt. I 


| always understood that both the French and 


English text of Vathek was the production of 
Beckford. The notes alone in the Bayard edition 
are assigned to Dr. Henley. 

Tuomas E, Wixnineton. 


Rerorm Brix ry 1831 (4% 8, vi. 545.) —I well 
remember refusing to pay the taxes then, the 
Marquises of Westminster and Lansdowne being 
my exemplars. JAMES GILBERT. 

51, Hill Street, Peckham, 8.E, 


Gors (4" S,. vi. 546.) —Gors or gorce (from 
the French gort), a weir. By statute 25 Ed. IIL, 
c. 4, it is ordained that all gorces, &c., whereby 
the king's ships and boats are disturbed and can- 
not pass in any river shall be utterly destroyed. 
Sir E. Coke derives this word from “ gurges, a 
deep pit of water,” and calls it a gors or gulf; but 
this seems to be a mistake, for in Domesday it is 
called gowrt and gort, the French word for a weir. 
(Jacob's Law Dict.) G. M. T. 

¢ 


The meaning of this word is a point, a pike, a 
horn, being the Saxon gors, originally applied to 
a prickly shrub, the juniper, and restharrow. 
rgest the German get; but the Saxon, I 


- J.3o dB 






Some sug 


think, is sufficient. 


G— (4"§. vi. 529; vii. 63.) —For a 
G see 3 8S. v. 346. 
It is strange that several thousand pounds should 
have been paid for the suppression of a libel, and 
still more so that the libeller should tell it in 
print. Mr. Daniel, however, only says, “a large 
sum was given by order of the Prince Regent.” 
In The Modern Dunciad (p. 23, ed. 1835) he says 
of himself, “I who abhor a bribe.” Gifford 
(Baviad, 1. 146) says, “I who receive no bribe,” 


D 
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and the whole passage is altered from Gifford for 
the worse. . 

I am sorry to think ill of a writer who has given 
me much pleasure. The tone of The Modern 
Dunciad is high, and its criticism generally sound, 
and, though large a are made from 
Pope and Gifford, the greater part is good and 
original. If Mr. Daniel really took the Regent's 
money, he could afterwards write highly of his 
generosity when well applied. In the early edi- 
tions of The Modern Dunciad O’Keefe’s age and 
distress are thus noticed :— 

“ F. I'll name O'Keefe, P. I can’t be grave with him. 

A rare compound of oddity and whim. 

His native ease, his quaint amusing style, 

And wit grotesque would make a stoic smile. 

Ye who have laughed when Lingo trod the stage 
Before this dull and sentimental age, 

Be grateful for the merriment he gave, 

And smooth his cheerless passage to the grave.” 

On this, in the edition of 1835, is a note :— 

“ King George the Fourth, with that fine feeling which 
stamps an additional value on a favour conferred, ap- 
pointed a high dignitary of the church his almoner. 
The Bishop of Chichester was the bearer of the royal 
bounty, an annual pension of one hundred pounds. 

“ Deeds such as these shall bring him true renown, 

And prove the brightest jewel in his crown ; 
Shall shed around his throne sublimer rays, 
And dim the brightness of the diamond's blaze.” 

The lines are creditable to D (;—'. 
feelings, but show that he was stronger in satire 
than in panegyric. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

“He took tHe Doe's Nose” (4" 8S. vi. 495; 
vii. 43.)—These are the lines that I always 
heard : — 

“ There sprung a leak in Noah’s ark, 
Which made the dog begin to bark. 
Noah took his nose to stop the hole, 
And hence his nose is always cald.” 





R, H. 


HMliseellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


London: its Celebrated Characters and Remarkable Places. 
By J. Heneage Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of King 
George the Third,” &c. In Three Volumes. (Bentley.) 
London has been fortunate in its historians. From 

Fitzstephen and Stow (with his continuers, Anthony 

Munday and Strype) down to Pennant and Peter Cun- 

ningham—to say nothing of a host of minor luminaries— 

London has never wanted the pen of a ready writer to 

chronicle its growth and progress. The last few years 

have been essentially prolific in books illustrative of 

London: among which the work before us, by Mr. 

Jesse, must be awarded a foremost place. A century ago 

Horace Walpole expressed a wish that some one would 

do for London what Saint Foix had done for Paris, 

record every spot rendered interesting as the scene of 
some remarkable event, the birth-place or residence of 
some well-known personage, and point out the historical 








associations connected with every locality. This idea, 
partially adopted by Pennant, was cyentually admirably 
carried out by Cunningham in his Handbook, and by Mr, 
Jesse in his Literary and Historical Memorials of 
ublished in 1847, and its sequel, London and its Cele. 
rities, published in 1850. The book before us is a happy 
combination of his two former entirely recast, and toa 
great extent rewritten by Mr, Jesse; and while it must 
be admitted that it wants the order and precise ar. 
rangement which makes Cunningham’s Handbook 
extremely valuable as a book of reference, on the other 
hand, it is charmingly gossipy, and as such would un- 
doubtedly have won higher praise from the sage and 
eynic of Strawberry Hill. It is only justice to add, 
that the book is made useful as well as agreeable by the 
very ample Index of names of places and persons by 
which it is completed; and would in our eyes have ap- 
proached as nearly as possible to perfection, had Mr. 
Jesse followed the practice adopted by him in his Memoirs 
of George the Third, of quoting with great fullness 
all his authorities. To have done so would perhaps 
have considerably enlarged the size of the work—it 
would certainly have increased its value, 


Life of Ambrose Borwiche, by his Father. Edited by 
John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

This little volume is extracted from Cambridge under 
Queen Anne (printed mainly for such of the author's 
friends as are interested in the history of the Universities), 
and is a reprint of A Pattern for Young Students in the 
University. Such is the title of the life of his son which 
the elder Borwicke published in 1729. It is accompanied 
by a mass of illustrative notes from the pen of the pre- 
sent editor, which doubles the size of the book, and far 
more than doubles its value. These notes Mr, Mayor 
modestly offers as a contribution towards Athene Canta- 
brigienses, adding—“ that he must be a bold man whe 
undertakes to complete Mr. Cooper's work ; but as lite- 
rary tastes gain ground in the University, it becomes 
more and more likely that the attempt may be made; 
and in so wide a field every gleaner finds some ears which 
have escaped previous search.” The editor dedicates to 
the Master, Fellows, and Scholars of St. John’s College 
“ this view of the Nonjuror’s Home as it appeared on the 
eve of the last Cambridge Persecution”; and our readers 
will find it an important contribution towards the his- 
tory of that earnest body of English Churchmen. 


What I saw of the War at the Battles of Speicheren, 
Gorze, and Gravelotte. A Narrative of Two Months’ 
Campaigning with the Prussian Army in the Moselle. 
By the Hon. C. Allanson Winn, (Blackwood.) 

We take shame to ourselves at finding that, by an 
untoward accident, our notice of this graphic and amusing 
sketch of the first two months of this dreadful war has 








been postponed until now. But the book has more than 

a temporary interest, and will be doubtless hereafter 

frequently referred to. 

Debrett's Illustrated Peerage and Titles of Courtesy of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to which 
is added much Information respecting the Immediate 
Family Connections of the Peers. Under direct Per- 
sonal Revision and Correction. 1871. (Dean.) 


Debrett's Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; to 
which is added much Information respecting the imme- 
diate Family Connections of the Baronets, Under direct 
Personal Revision and Correction. 1871. (Dean.) 
We have so repeatedly called attention to the claims of 

this useful, and in point of form most convenient, Peer- 
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, Baronetage, and a to the favour of the 
public, that we ma. r 
stating that the Peerage is brought down to the very 
close of the year 1870, inasmuch as it records the death 
of Lord Walsingham, which took place on December 31, 
and gives the usual information respecting his successor. 
Unless indeed it be to express our satisfaction, that the 
editor still continues to call attention to the circumstance 
that, owing to some defect in our laws, any person may 
with impunity assume the title of Baronet ; and that, to 
their discredit be it spoken, there are many among us 
who do not hesitate to do so. 

Books R&cEIvED.— Haydn's Dictionary of Dates; Sup- 
plement to the Thirteenth Edition, including the History 
of the World to the End of 1870, by Benjamin Vincent. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. A complete set. 


very properly content ourselves with | 


| 





| 


(Moxon.) A most valuable addition to the indispensable | 


Haydn, if for one article alone: its Chronology of the 


Franco-Prussian War up to Dec. 31.—We must confine | 


ourselves to recording the titles of The Bookworm; an 


Mlustrated Literary and Bibliographical Review (for | 


November); Colonial Questions pressing for Immediate 
Solution, by R. A. Macfie, M.P. (Longmans) ; Napoleon, 
the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial, and the Franco- 


German War, by D. G. F. Macdonald, LL.D. (Steel.) 


Tue new number of the Academy makes the following 
announcements :—The discovery in a barn of two pictures, 
one by Correggio and the other by Gaudenzio Ferrario, 
which are now being exhibited in the Maseum of Dr. 
Rusconi in the Gallery of Vittorio Emanuele ;—the com- 
pletion of the cast for Dr. Whewell’s statue by Mr. Wool- 
ner, for Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the publication 
shortly of two posthumous tales by Miss Austen—* Lady 
Susan,” a short one-volume story, and “ The Watsons,” 
which is unfortunately unfinished. 


Tue Moastre Strone.— Dr. Ginsburg will read a 
aper on this subject at the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
feeting on Monday evening ; Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., in the chair. 


Tuxspay's Gazette announces the appointment of Mr. 
James Sant, R.A., as Principal Painter in Ordinary to 
Iler Majesty, in the room of the late Sir George Hayter. 


Tae Royat AcApemy.— Messrs, H. S. Marks, F. 
Walker, and T, Woolner, have just been elected Asso- 
ciates. 

Dayte’s “ Divina Commedia ” is now being translated 
into Roumanian by the Roumanian poet I. Eliades Radu- 
leseos, who has for some time past been engaged on this 
tas 


Tae Dickens Corrricnts.—It is stated that these | 
have passed by purchase into the hands of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. 


Sm Ropertck Murcnisoy, the co-patron with the 
Crown of the chair of Geology in the University of | 
Edinburgh, has nominated Mr. Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 
asthe first professor. Sir R. Murchison’s endowment is 
6,000/., and the Crown adds 200/. per annum to the in- 
terest on this sum, and the fees. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, xe., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Govvars pe Dexis Dipenor. Editiog of 18%1. In Twenty-two 
Volumes. Paris : J. L. J. Brie 


Wanted by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 90, Gloucester Place, Portman 
v. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Square, V 


} 


BRiper'’s NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 2 Vols. 
Hastep’s Kent. 4 Vols. 
Roskin's Stones oF VENICE. 
—— SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Brwick’s sop’s Fasies. 
WILKINSON'S EGYPTIANS. 6 Vols. 
Wanted by Afr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
ond Street, London, W. 





Old Books or Prints relating to Cumberland or Westmorland, and 
old Quaker Books or Tracts before 1680. 


Wanted by Mr. Henry T. Wake, Cockermouth. 


Any of the Arundel Society's Publications. 
Wanted by Mr. W. Marsh, 7, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Battle of the Boyne,an Engraving by Woollett from the Painting by 
Benjamin West. 
St. Cecilia, an Engraving by Sir Robert Strange. 
Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Bolton Percy, 
near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


CurmMuDGEON.—A. will find articles on the etymology 
of this word in our 3*4 §, i. 130, 194; v. 319, 370. 

A New Sone From Parts, anté p. 72.—Owing to the 
miscarriage of a proof, there is a misreading in the secund 
line of “ donnerais pour,” instead of “ vendrais pour,” 
which spoils the metre. 

Asusa's suggestion should be addressed to The Armagh 
Guardian. 

G. J. C. (Leeds..)—1. We never saw the lines before ; 
2. (?) Sir Thomas Phillips; 8. The Bookworm is pub- 
lished at the office, 4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, 

Sp.— Smith, spelled Smijth, does not occur in the book to 
which Spr. refers. 

“ PKCCA FORTITER,” anté p.77.— This query was inserted 
by an oversight ; for, as we have been reminded by Lonwy 
LytTE.toy, it had already been answered very fully in 
“N.& Q.” 4® §, iii. 137, 199, 278. 

Tue Wittow Parrern.—J. B. is referred to’our 3'4 
S. xi. 152, 298, 328, 400, 461. 

Mec Merritites.—Z. will find a full account of Jean 
Gordon, the prototype of Meg Merrilies, in the preface to 
the Centenarian Edition of Guy Mannering. 

GENEALOGICAL QUERIES of no interest but to the in- 
quirer cannot be inserted unless the querist adds his name 
and address to where replies may be forwarded, 

NuMERAL Propuectes.— We must refer Mr. Morris 
to our 3™4 S, x, 87, 215, and 4™ §, vi. 226, 290, 356, 446, 
496, where he will find, not only the instances given by him, 
but also a collection of others. 

T. S. N—Excetsior has already had a reply. See 


p. 397 of our last volume. 


J. Perry.—Chapman & Hall, 191, Piccadilly, can pro- 
bably supply what you require. 

Out's query is in type, and shall appear next week, 

BELGIQUE.—The question is entirely one of feeling. 
We doubt the legal right of the head of the family to 
sanction it. A little further research on your part would 
probably establish the connection. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of “N. & Q.," 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q." is now 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d. 


*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stamp, the 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the Publishes 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Siz Months, will be 10s. 3d. (in- 
stead of lis. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Ofice Order payable at the 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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NOTES AND QUERTES. 


(4S. VIL. Fen. 4, 7 





© PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Stenson 

has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3d. each, and 

all other Engraved Portrats in like proportion. Please order from 

EVANS’S CATALOGUE, or from my own Lists, viz. Parte 0, 61, 63, 

and first Part of ALPHABETICAL ¢ ATALOGUE.—JOI » 

SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King’s Place, Chelsea, L: —~-* 8.W. 
®#,* Booksa nd Prints in large or small collections bought. 


ADV Is E D Ww ITH « as to “Cost of 
and PUBLISHING, and the cheapest mode of 
YATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symond's Inn, 


UT HORS 
I PRINTING 
bringing out MSS 
Chancery Lane, W .C 





( ATALOG UE wanted of Pictures sold by Perer 

COKE, BURRI : - and FOSTER, at 20, Grafton Street, Picea- 
dilly, May 25th, Is02 and if a priced and named, or a MS. Copy, 
to MR. SEWELL 1, St. Stephen s Square, Bayswater, London. 


Photographs of Persons, Pictures, & Places, 

May & 

MARION & CO.'S, 2 
Publis 

CHURCH | FURNITURE, 

ORATIONS, at tl of t 

na List 


selected from at 
ARE, 


1 the First 


seen ¢ 


TO SQl ONDON 


7 NGLISH ORNA- 
MENTS and DEC he REFORM- 
{; as exhibited 


f Goods de Lay certain I 

6 by EDWARD PEACOCK, F'S.A 
ar i Plates. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (published at Ibe.) 
aO6 


New Oxford 


Coloured Fr 
J. WESTELL, English and Foreign Bookseller, 549, 
Street, W.C., London. 

TERY CUR ol Ss 


rroM PARIS 


BOOKS, 


Early Fre 


h 
Chansons, Bon Mo acetim; also To 
£ 


te post 


&c., and Specia e of eve deser . 
rHOMAS BEET, 15, Cond uit ‘Street, 


free on receipt 
Jond Street, W 


stamy 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet t, 
has introduced an entire ew ¢ ption of ARTIFICIAL 
ETH, fixe hout sf ires, « tures; they so perfectly 
resemble the ns teeth as t to t ruished from the originals 
y the closest obser lour or decay, and 
will be found su; cr to an < er t t ed This me 
does not require the extrac : ar Q il operation ‘ 
will support and preser tee tt n th iat ar ose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulat im at De ayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication 2, Fleet Street. 
Consultations free. 


MANUFACTURING —& TION ERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s _s , and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Ir 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2°.6<¢. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &. 6. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVEI 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or ign C 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d 
COLOURED STAMPING 
fs. Gd. per 100. Polished 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; 
or Address Dies, from 
SERMON PAPER, p! 
SCHOOL STATIO 
Titustr: Price List of 1 
Cabinets, Postage Scaics, Writi 
free. 


ner Flap, ls. per 160. 


is. an t 


orrespondence (five 

to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 

Dies eng ed from 
three letters, from7s. Business 
s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
plied on the most liberal terms. 

Deepatch Boves 
g Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


tands, Stationery, 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable properties in Headache, Sea, or Bilious 
Sickness, peers nting and curing Hay, Scarlet, and other Fevers, and is 
edmitted by all users to form the mos sreeable, portable, vitalising 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 


H, LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London. 


| the Fine Arts, 


OPES, per 100—Super thick quality. 


— 


Old and Modern Pictures, Drawings, and Engravings of the 
and Foreign Schools; a fine old carved wood Chureh Mw 
Chest of the 15th Century; a large Collection ot Ancient Deeds, 
with seals, dating from the Conquest; Three-inch Telescope, « 
land Microscope, xc. 


R. BULLOCK begs to announce for SALE by 
AUCTION at his Rooms, 211, High Holborn, London, W.C,, 
f next, an Assemblage of Pictures from several Private 
tion neluding a most charming work by Gainsborough, and 
of great merit; a few Busts and Marbles; Cases of Fossils, M 
Shells; Books, Curiosities, and Miscellanies. 
Gatiegees and View on Wednesday and Thursday next. 


The Sixth Portion of the very V falnabie and Extensive Library ofthe 9 
Rev. Tuomas Conser, M./ F.S.A., of Stand Rectory, mem 


Manchester. 
—— SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HOD@ 
Auctioneers of Literary Preeerty and Works illustrative 
will SELL_ BY TION at their House, No 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C da “MONDAY, ae LL ~ ebruary, 
1871, and Two following Days, at one o oe presse x Sixth Pow 
tion of the very VALUABLE and EX’ VE Pipnany of the 
REV. THOMAS CORSER, M.A., ; “of Stand Keetory, near 
Manchester : comprising a further continuation of the Important Serigg 
of Early English Poetry; Pageants and Plays, including the First Four 
Folio Editions of Shakespeare; several of the Old Qua 





| excessively Rare Sonnets of 1609; the almost unique Venu 


ad A 

of 1636; Poems, with the beautiful Portrait by Marshall, 1600, ~ 
Rape of Lucrece, with the excessively rare Frontispiece containing 
Head of Shakespeare. 1655; Collection of Shakspearian, &c 
Drolleries, Jest Books, Garlands, Songs; Specimens of E - tae 
graphy, among which are Wotton's Speculum Christiani, by Machi 
Dives and Poses r, by Pynson; Salisbury Missal, Paris, 1514, 
valuable Topographical, Historical, and Heraldic Works; Privately 
printed Productions; Books of Emblems; Manusc ripts, and numer 
Scarce and Curious Books in all Classes of Literatur 

May be viewed two Catalogues may be had, ifby pally 
on receipt of 6 stamps. 


days prior. 


Valuable Collection of Books, including the Library of a — 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will § 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square 
‘TUESDAY, February M, and two following dare, a V aluable 
LECTION OF BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a ( 
MAN, and comprising County Histories, and ~ if Standard Works, 
mostly in handsome bindings, among which may be mentioned — 
Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, first edition—Whitaker's Leeds, 2 vols. Gap) 
copy—Lipseombe's Buckinghamshire, 4 vols. blue morocco, by Hayday 
—Jones'’s Brecknockshire, 3 vols.—Owen and Blakeway's Shrew 
Baines’s North Durham, large paper—Koyle’ 3 Botany of the 
Mountains —Sertum Botanicum, 7 vols. half CO — 
Botany, with Supplement, 35 vols.—Dibdin's Bib aphica 

lrours in lrance, Germany, and Northern Counties of t England 

, together 12 v morocco extra, by Kedford—Arca 

ological Journal, 27 vols Kilkenny Are rlogie: Tran 
6 vols Archwxologia Cambrensis, 8 vols. — lesivilogist, 3 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vole 
Mahon's England, vols. calf gilt—Moli?re, Geuvres, 6 vou. 
per, crimson morocco extra—La Fontaine's F ables, viately = 


. Orlando Furioso, 
Hore Beate Maria Virginis, MS. on 


ri 


Catalogues on receipt of two eerste 


HARP] s ATALOGL of BOOKS, 


« and cea aneous, will be f . post freeem 


abernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, E.C. 


‘HE NEW GENTLEMAN'S GOLD WATCH 
KI EY ESS, English Make, more solid than Foreign, ML Me 
" cto a, Stra pposite Somerset House. 


T e Watches have,many points of Special a 


CH UBB’S NEW “PATENT SAFES. 
QTEEL PLATED, with Diagonal Bolts, to resist 
Wedges, Drills, and Fire, 

CEUSE'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCES, 
ery Purpose.—Street-door Latches with amalll 
andr Ke s.—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, 
| fitted with the Deteetor Locks. 

IRON DOORS FOR STRONG ROOMS. 
Lllustrated Prize Lists Gratis and Post-Free. 
CHUBB and SON, 

. Lord Street, Liverpool; 


and Wolverhampton. 


Of all Sizes rev 


Chrrehyard, London; 28 


Street, Manchester; 











